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WHO SHALL BE EDUCATED? 


by John Dale Russell, Director, Division of Higher Education 


HE POLICIES followed in the United States in determining who 

shall be educated and how far they shall be educated need careful 
examination. Every State now has an attendance law requiring 
children to be in school until at least age 16. “This indicates a public 
policy of expecting all young people to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for the normal period of elementary education and about half 
of the high school. Education at the advanced levels is considered 
highly desirable, both for the individual and for society as a whole. 
Most Americans would agree that the security and the welfare of the 
country are promoted by increasing the number who are given all the 
education they are capable of receiving. But among those who want 
further education, especially those who wish to continue beyond high- 
school graduation, certain groups are singled out for this special 
privilege. 

There is, first of all, a selective procedure that limits college attend- 
ance to those considered by college faculties to be qualified for the 
kind of instruction the faculties want to maintain. This selection 
seems often to be exercised in an arbitrary manner with reference to 
the requirements of subjects that must have been studied previously, 
quality of previous achievement, and kinds of instruction to be given 
at the higher level. This selectivity in higher education is-in sharp 
contrast to the principles followed in the preceding levels of the 
school system, where the decision as to what shall be taught does not 
rest with the teaching staff, and where the decision as to who is quali- 
fied for the next step in the educational ladder rests with those who 
have given the instruction in the preceding grade rather than with 
those who are to give the instruction in the next level. 

Among those who meet the qualifications laid down by the faculty 
for college attendance, further selection occurs on the basis of eco- 
nomic ability. Most institutions of higher education charge fees that 
are high enough to bar attendance by students from families with 
low income. A few from the low income brackets, if particularly 
well qualified for the kind of studies college faculties think important, 
may receive scholarship aid. The amount of such aid from institu- 
tional sources, however, is infinitesimal compared with the number 
of well-qualified young people who do not have enough money to go 
to college. Many careful studies have shown that half or more of 
the most capable high-school graduates do not continue their educa- 
tion, and that lack of funds is the most important cause of their 
inability to enter college. 

Young people fortunate enough to live in the vicinity of a college or 
university may have opportunities for higher education beyond those 


normally available to others in similar economic circumstances. In- 
attending college is much greater for an area within a few miles of 
an institution than for areas that are outside commuting distance. 


(Conciuded on page 14) 
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A group of U. S. A. Exchange Teachers in England 


Fellowship Opportunities and Teaching 
Positions in Other Countries 


by Thomas E. Cotner, Assistant Specialist, International Educational Relations Division 


receives an average of 


ACH MONTH the U. S. Office of 
F Education 
about 1,000 inquiries from students and 
teachers in the United States concerning 
financial assistance for study abroad 
and teaching opportunities in other 
An effort will be 


article to supply that information inso- 


lands. made in this 
far as this Office has a responsibility for 


these programs and to discuss other 
governmental programs in which this 
Office has coop rated. No attempt will 
be made to discuss the many fellowship 
offerings and teaching exchanges which 
are fostered by private organizations, 
and bina- 
Such an attempt 


too ambitious an under- 


olleges and universities. 
would be fai 
taking for the purposes of this brief 


summary. 
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It should be pointed out that the 
terms “exchange student” or “exchange 
teacher” are often misleading and have 
been used loosely in referring to these 
various programs. In most cases, there 
is no direct exchange of students, that 
is, student for student and university 
for university. There is an exchange of 
students between countries, but this is 
not necessarily at the same level, in the 
same fields, or in equal numbers. <A 
large number may be moving in one di- 
rection with only a small number in the 
opposite direction. The same is gen- 
erally true of teaching positions in the 
other American Republics, the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United 
States, and the military zones or coun- 
tries occupied by United States forces 


overseas. There is, however, a direct 


exchange of teachers between the 
United States and Great Britain, and a 
smaller interchange with Canada also 
exists on the same basis. 


Financial Assistance Available to 
Students 


1. Fellowships Provided Under the Con- 
vention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations 


In 1936 at Buenos Aires, the Ameri- 
can nations drafted the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural One section of this 
Convention provides for an exchange of 
students among the signatory republics, 
As of July 1, 1947, sixteen nations in this 
including the United 
ratified this agreement. 


Relations. 


hemisphere, 
States, had 





) 
. 





Each nation is entitled to present a 
panel of five names of graduate stu- 
dents to the receiving government from 
which two are chosen for 1-year fellow- 
ships. The nominating 
or the student 
travel expense from his home to the 


government 
pays the student’s 
place of study in the receiving nation 
and return. The 
ment pays tuition, fees, a limited main- 
tenance allowance, and a small sum for 
books and incidentals. 
gan in 1939, but until the present time. 
exchanges have taken place only be- 
tween the United States and the other 
signatory States and not among the sev- 
eral Latin-American Republics them- 
selves. 

Since the program’s inception, the 
United States has received its full quota 


receiving govern- 


Exchanges be- 


of students. Approximately 160 dif- 
ferent students had come to the United 
States by September 1947. That a 
larger number has not come is due to the 
fact that the fellowships may be re 
newed for a second year, and this has 
occurred in many instances where the 
student’s academic record warranted 
and where the type of training he re- 
ceived required a longer period of time 
for the completion of his work. 

Although all of the signatory States 
have sent students to the United States, 
not all of them have been financially able 
to receive our students. Nevertheless, 
between 1939 and 1942, approximately 
30 graduate students from the United 
States went to 11 separate American 
Republics to pursue graduate study or 
research. Asaresult of World War II. 
graduate students from the United 
States were not sent to Latin America 
under the Convention after December 
1942, although we continued to receive 
students from those countries. It is 
hoped that this reciprocal part of the 
program will be resumed this year as 
soon as it can be ascertained which of the 
signatory powers will be in a position to 
accept our students. This information 
will be publicized when it 
available. 

How should a student apply for one 
of these fellowships? In the other 
American Republics, he should make ap- 
plication to his Ministry of Education. 
A locally appointed selection committee 
will then select five students to compose 
that country’s panel. The panel will be 
forwarded through the Ministry of 


becomes 


4 


Foreign Relations and our Embassy to 
the Department of State which, in turn, 
presents the panel to the U.S. Office of 
Education. This Office prepares the 
panel for submission to the Advisory 
Committee on Fellowships, which se- 
lects two students as recipients of these 
grants. In the United 
graduate students apply directly to the 
Division of International Educational 
Relations of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The applications are processed by 
the Office and presented to the Advisory 
Committee, which selects a panel of five 


States, our 


students for submission to each receiv- 
ing government. Two students are 
chosen from each panel for fellowships 
by the governments concerned. Round- 
trip transportation for United States 
students is paid by this government. 
Graduate United 
States should have the following quali- 
fications before applying for these fel- 
lowships: United States citizenship, a 


students in the 


bachelor’s degree or an equivalent, the 
completion of some graduate study, a 
satisfactory knowledge of the language 
of the country to which he wishes to go, 
and a suitable plan of study or research 
topic which has been approved by his 
faculty adviser or supervisor. Stu- 
dents under 35 years of age and veterans 
will be given preference, all other con- 
Students de- 
sirous of applying for these fellowships 
should write to the Division of Interna- 
Relations, U. 8. 


siderations being equal. 


tional Educational 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., in January 1948, to obtain apph- 
cation forms. 


2. Travel and Maintenance Grants 

The United States Government has 
offered a limited number of travel 
and/or maintenance grants to graduate 
students from the other American Re- 
publics for study in the United States 
and to graduate students from this 
country for study and research in the 
other American Republics. Although 
quite similar in purpose to the fellow- 
ships offered under the Buenos Aires 
Convention, these grants are different 
in that they apply to all Latin American 
countries. There is also a difference in 
the method of making application inso- 
far as the Latin American students are 
concerned. 


This government has provided funds 


through the Department of State, under 
the supervisory administration of the 
U. S. Office of Education, to the Insti- 
tute of International Education for 
travel and maintenance grants for stu- 
dents from the other American Repub- 
lics. These students apply through local 
selection committees established in each 
Latin American country. Usually the 
Cultural Officer of our Embassy serves 
After an initial 
screening process, applications are for- 
warded to the Institute of International 
Education. The Institute then recom- 
mends those deemed best qualified for 


on this committee. 


these grants to the Office of Education 
which disapproves the 


grant. These fellowships are considered 


approves or 


to be supplementary in nature, supple- 
menting personal funds, a tuition schol- 
arship from a college or university, or 
a grant from some other source. Stu- 
dents from the other Western Hemis- 
pheric Republics who wish to apply for 
these awards should write to the Cul- 
tural Officer, United States Embassy, in 
the capital city of their country for 
detailed information concerning quali- 
fications and the method of making 
application. 

Since the termination of World War 
II, similar financial assistance has again 
been extended to United States graduate 
students who wish to complete their 
study or research in Latin America. 
In 1946, eight grants were made, and in 
1947, assistance was given to 15 grad- 
uate students. During these 2 years, 
funds were available to the Department 
of. State for this program. Applica- 
tions were received by the Division of 


International Educational Relations of | 


the U. S. Office of Education and pre- 
sented to the Advisory Committee on 
Fellowships which made the final selec- 
Recent budget reductions in the 
cultural relations program will un- 
doubtedly prohibit the offering of these 
The same general 


tions. 


grants this year. 
qualifications required for fellowships 


under the Buenos Aires Convention ob- | 


tain and those who may have been 
interested in securing a travel or main- 
tenance grant are advised to apply for 
the Buenos Aires exchange fellowships. 

In the event that these travel and 
made 


; 





maintenance grants are later 
available, this additional information 
relative to them is submitted. The | 
grants provide travel or maintenance, or | 
: 
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both, in accordance with the individual 
needs of the students and estimates of 
the cost of 
which study is to be undertaken. Candi- 


living in the countries in 
dates selected for grants are expected to 
remain in residence in the country to 
which they go for the purpose of study 
or research for a minimum of 6 months. 
These grants extend for a period of 6 
months to 1 year and may be renewed 
the 
completion of the work begun, provided 


when desirable and necessary to 


funds are available for such extension. 


3. Public Law Number 346, 

the GI Bill of Rights 

Many inquiries are received by the 
Office of Education in regard to study 
the GI Bill of Rights. 


These inquiries would be more appro- 


abroad under 
priately addressed to the student’s local 
Veterans’ Adviser. or to the Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
However, veterans who are entitled to 
educational benefits under Public Law 
Number 346, may apply those benefits 
to study in colleges and universities in 
other nations of the world, provided 
those institutions have been approved 
by the Veterans’ Administration. At 
the present time about 1.500 institutions 
of higher learning representing almost 
every nation on the globe have been 
placed on the approved list. Applica- 
tion to stu ly abroad under this Law 
should be made with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. A transcript of the ap- 
plicant’s academic credentials will be 
necessary to secure admission and place- 
ment in the desired institution and 
should be sent directly to that institu- 


tion by the student. 


4. Public Law Number 584, 

the Fulbright Act 

Public Law Number 584 was enacted 
This 


law authorizes the Department of State 


by the Seventy-ninth Congress. 


to employ foreign currencies and cred- 
its obtained through the sale of sur- 
plus war materials to other nations of 
the world for programs of student and 
teacher interchange. Only foreign cur- 
rencies and credits may be used for this 
purpose and a maximum of 20 million 
dollars may be set aside by each par- 
ticipating nation to be spent over a 
period of 20 years, 

The Department of State has been ne- 


gotiating agreements with 22 nations. 
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These nations and the prospective sums 
indicated by each to be utilized in this 
educational exchange over a 20-year 
period are as follows: 


Australia $5, 000, 000 


Austria : 750, OOO 
selgium : 3, 000, 000 
Czechoslovakia : . 6, 000, 0OG 
Denmark 7 3, 000, 000 
Egyjt 3, 000, 000 
Finland 5, 000, 000 
France 5, 000, 000 
Greece S, 000, OOO 
Hungary 5, 000, 000 
Iran 2, 0CO, 000 
Italy ; ~0, 000, 000 
Netherlands >, 000, 000 
Netherland East Indies_- 7, 000, 000 
New Zealand 2, 300, COO 
Poland 8, 000, 000 
Siam 4, 000, OOO 
Turkey 500, 000 
United Kingdom —~ 20, 000, OOO 
Burma 3, 000, OOO 
Philippine Islands 2, OOO, OOO 
China : . 20, 000, OOO 


The Fulbright Act also provided for 
« Board on Foreign Scholarships to be 
appointed by the President. President 
Truman has recently appointed that 
Board, which includes: John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; General Omar Bradley, Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs; Sarah G. 
Blanding, President of Vassar College ; 
Francis T. Spaulding, Commissioner of 
Education, State of New York; Walter 
Johnson, University of Chicago; Er- 
nest O. Lawrence, University of Cali- 
fornia; Charles 8S. Johnson, President 
of Fisk University; Helen C. White, 
University of Wisconsin; Martin P. 
McGuire, Dean of Catholic University ; 
and Lawrence Duggan, Director of the 
Institute of International Education. 

It will be the duty of this Board 
on Foreign Scholarships to determine 
the qualifications for these scholar- 
ships and the method of making ap- 
plication. It will also be necessary to 
designate a central office, bureau, or 
gency, public or private, to receive and 
process the applications. Applications 
will not be received until these pro- 
cedures have been established. As soon 
as this has been accomplished and the 
agreements with the other nations have 
been consummated, exchanges will take 
place. It is not anticipated that the 
program will begin until September 
1945. 


Financial assistance under this pro- 


gram will be available to United States 
citizens for study, research, teaching, 
and other educational activities in the 
schools, colleges, and universities of 
those nations taking part in this inter- 
change. Such assistance will probably 
cover payment for tuition, maintenance, 
and incidental expenses, and, in the case 
For study in 
certain of the countries, transportation 
may also be provided. Grants will un- 


of teachers, for salaries. 


doubtedly vary in amount in accordance 
with the needs of the individual and 
the supplementary funds at his dis- 
posal. The limiting factor, that all 
benefits under the Act shall be pro- 
vided from foreign currencies, must be 
No United States cur- 
All other qualifica- 
tions being equal, veterans will be given 


kept in mind. 
rency is available. 


preference, and it is possible that grants 
under the Fulbright Act may be used to 
benefits re- 
ceived by veterans under Public Law 
Number 346, the GI Bill of Rights. 
Applications are not yet being re- 


supplement educational 


ceived, but as soon as final agreements 
with the other nations are completed, an 
announcement will be made by the De- 
partment of State giving the cooperat- 
ing institutions abroad, the fields of 
study, research, and teaching open to 
United States citizens, and the time, 
place, and method of making applica- 
tion. Final selection of the grantees 
will be made by the Board on Foreign 
Scholarships. The U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation and the Department of State 
maintain mailing lists for additional 
information concerning the Fulbright 
Act as it becomes available. 

Similar benefits under the Act will 
also be available to students and teach- 
ers from the other countries participat- 
ing in this program. Grants will cover 
payments for comparable assistance 
to that previously indicated insofar as 
it can be paid in foreign currencies. 
Expenses within the United States are 
not covered where dollar expenditure 
would be required. Applicants in the 
participating countries will be able to 
make application to binational founda- 
tions existent or to be established in 
those nations. The terms of the grants 
and the various aspects of the inter- 
change will be publicized by the bi- 
national foundations when the pro- 
grams have been developed to the point 











that applications can be received. Final 
selection of candidates will also be made 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
in the United States. 


5. Other Fellowship Opportunities 


There are many fellowship opportuni- 
ties for students which are not spon- 
sored by this government. Grants are 
available through various foundations, 
binational organizations, professional 
educational organizations, clubs, and 
universities and colleges within the 
United States. Students who have in 
mind a specific college or university in 
a foreign country in which they might 
wish to study, should write directly 
to that institution making inquiry con- 
cerning fellowships available to students 
from the United States. Letters of 
recommendation and copies of aca- 
demic credentials should be enclosed. 
Students from other lands wishing to 
obtain fellowships for study in the 
United States should follow a similar 
For information concern- 





procedure. 
ing these various organizations offering 
fellowships for study abroad, letters 
of inquiry should be addressed to the 
Division of International Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Teaching Opportunities for United 
States Teachers Abroad and for 
Teachers From Other Lands in This 
Country 


1. Teaching Positions in the 

Other American Republics 

During the past few years an increas- 
ing number of teachers in the United 
States have expressed an interest in 
teaching in the other American Repub- 
lics. The American Republics Section, 
Division of International Educational 
Relations of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Inter-American Schools 
Service, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., have endeavored to assist 
our teachers in informing them of avail- 
able positions. One of the chief services 
of the Inter-American Schools Service 
is to obtain qualified teachers for pri- 
vately controlled American schools in 
American within the 
Latin-American countries. The U. S. 
Office of Education in much the same 
way serves both native and American 


communities 


schools and the universities by main- 
taining a roster of available and quali- 
fied teachers and professors. This ros- 
ter is also maintained to assist the De- 
partment of State, War Department, 
and other agencies of government, as 
well as private agencies, when trained 
educational personnel are required for 
various types of special projects. 
These teaching positions are not as a 
In al- 
most every case the American teacher is 
employed by the native or American 
without the stipulation of a 


rule a direct type of exchange. 


school 
reciprocal exchange. There is no cer- 
tain number of positions to be filled 
each year. The Office of Education can 
make recommendations only upon re- 
Although 


some teachers are placed each year, the 


quest from these schools. 
number of requests received has been 
relatively small. Most of the requests 
are for teachers of English with a 
knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese, or 
French, as the case may be. Less fre- 
quently, requests are for principals, 
coaches, _physical-education teachers, 
music and art teachers, and for teach- 
ers of general subjects on the elemen- 
tary The 
United States citizens are generally of 


level. positions open to 
three types: 

a. Elementary and secondary teach- 
ing positions in native or Ameri- 
can schools. 

b. A few positions on the college or 
university level to teach English and, 
occasionally, other subjects. 

c. Positions for teachers of English 
in the binationally sponsored Cultural] 
Institutes in the other American Re- 
publics. These teachers are employed 
by the Division of Libraries and Insti- 
tutes, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Office of Education 
has assisted that Division from time to 
time in the past in securing suitable 
personnel, 

In general, minimum qualifications 
for these teaching positions include: 
United States citizenship, good health, 
at least an A. B. degree, and some suc- 
cessful teaching experience. Ability to 
speak the language of the country to 
which the teacher wishes to go is essen- 
tial with the exception of a limited num- 
ber of American schools. A knowledge 
of the historical and general cultural 
background of the country in question is 
also highly desirable. With the excep- 





tion of English, there is not a great de- 
for the modern 
languages. 


Salaries vary widely and are depend- 


mand teachers of 


ent upon the cost of living and other 
factors within the 
Inflation has occurred in most of the 
larger cities in the Latin-American Re- 
publics and the cost of living is high. 


various countries, 


Generally speaking, teachers’ salaries 
are lower than they are in the United 
States. Occasionally, when contracts 


_—— 


) 


are signed for 2 or 3 years, round-trip 
transportation may be provided. One | 
important fact should be borne in mind 
by teachers making application, that 


the academic year in countries south of 
the Equator extends, generally speak- 
ing, from March to November. For the 
most part, in countries north of the 
Equator, the school year approximates 
our own. Persons desirous of making 
application and of being included on 
the roster of available teachers should 
write to the American Republics See- 
tion, Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, to obtain the appropriate appli- 


Tree - ease = = 


cation forms.’ 


2. Teaching Positions in the Territories 
and Possessions of the United States 
and the Philippine Islands 
Citizens of the United States, who 

wish to teach in the territories and pos- 

sessions of the United States, should 
write to the following addresses con- 





cerning the method of making applica- 
tion for available positions: | 


ALASKA: 
(a) Publie Schools: 
Education for Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. 
(b) Schools for Natives: The Commis- 
Indian Affairs, Washington 
Application may also be made 


The Commissioner of | 


sioner of 
25, D. C. 
with the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs for teaching in the Indian Schools 
in the United States. 
CANAL Zone, Isthmus of Panama: Panama 
Canal Office, Washington, D. C. 
Hawai: The Superintendent of Public In 
struction, Honolulu, T. H. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (now independent) : See 
retary of Instruction and Information, 


Malacafan Palace, Manila, Philippine Is 





lands. | 


Puerto Rico: The of Educa: | 
tion, San Juan, P. R. 


Commissioner 





VirGIN IsLANDs: Governor of the Virgin Is | 
lands, St. Thomas, V. I. 





1The reader may wish to refer to an article a 
Scuoo. Lire, July 1947, by Delia Goetz, entitled 
“So You Want to Teach in Latin America !” 
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3. The Areas Occupied Overseas 

by Our Military Forces 

The recruitment of teaching person- 
nel for the United States occupied zones 
overseas has been accomplished almost 
entirely by the War Department with 
some assistance from the U. S. Office of 
Education and from certain colleges 
and universities in this country. Two 
types of positions are available: Teach- 
ers are needed for the soldiers overseas 
for the chil- 
dren of military and civilian personnel 
No 


from the United States have been em- 


and teachers are needed 


in the occupied zones. teachers 
ploved to teach in the national schools 
in Germany, Italy, Korea, or Japan. 
Teachers who wish to make applica- 
tion for teaching our military personnel 
in the occupied zones should write to 
the Army Instructor Selection Office, 


Information and Education Division, 
641 Washington Street. New York. 
N. Y. Persons desirous of teaching the 


dependents of United States military 
and civilian personnel in these zones, 
should address their inquiries to the 
Office of the Secretary of War, Division 
of Civilian Personnel, Overseas Branch, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
These offices can supply information 
concerning the method of making appli- 
cation, the types of positions available, 
salaries offered, and living conditions 
in the areas concerned. Appointments 
are made under Civil Service regula- 
tions and Civil Service salary scales 
prevail. 


4. The Program of Teacher Interchange 
With Great Britain and Canada 


The first official exchange of teachers 
on the elementary and secondary levels 
between the United States and Great 
Britain was initiated during the aca- 
demic year, 1946-47. According to Paul 
EK. Smith, of the United 
States Committee on the Interchange of 


Chairman 


Teachers with Great Britain, an ap- 
praisal of the success of the first year’s 
program has indicated gratifying re- 
sults. This initial exchange involved 74 
United States teachers and an equal 
number of teachers from Great Britain 
who exchanged teaching positions for 1 
school year. An expanded program for 
1947-48 


teachers exchanged to 250, half of these 


has increased the number of 


being from the United States. In an- 
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nouncing the program for 1947-48, 
Commissioner Studebaker said: “En- 
thusiastic reports from last year’s ex- 
change teachers indicate the value of 
the program in interpreting our educa- 
tion and our way of life to the people 
of Great Britain. From the standpoint 
of the individual exchange teacher, the 
experience is stimulating and enrich- 
Conversely, much has_ been 
learned from the British teachers who 
have been with us. 


or 
ing. 


As indicated, these positions involve 
a direct exchange of teachers. For 
example, a high school teacher of Eng- 
lish in an American community is ex- 
changed with a secondary school teacher 
of English in a city in England, Scot- 
land, or Wales. 
made, therefore, at comparable levels 
and in the same subject fields. Ex- 
changes have not included, thus far, 
professors on the college and university 
level. 


The interchange is 


For the most part, professorial 
exchange on the university level has 
been arranged directly between the col- 
leges or universities concerned. 
Teachers who wish to be considered 
for the British exchange for 1948-49 
should keep in communication with 
their local school superintendents. An- 
nouncements and application forms will 
be sent to superintendents of schools 
throughout the United States, in com- 
munities of 10,000 to 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. Superintendents must approve 
the teacher’s application in order that 
a leave of absence will be assured and 
that a British teacher will be received. 
Obviously, teachers not currently en- 
gaged in teaching are ineligible to 
apply. The Committee on the Inter- 
change of Teachers has limited ex- 
changes to communities with a 
population of 10,000 to 200,000 for two 
reasons. One is that both British and 
American teachers are paid their sal- 
aries by their own local school board 
while This means that the 
British teacher, whose salary is lower 
than that of her American colleague, 
would have much difficulty in meeting 
the high cost of living in our larger 
cities. Another reason is that the num- 
ber of applications should be limited 
inasmuch as the number of teachers ex- 
changed is relatively small. 
Applicants for this program should 
be citizens of the United States, have at 
least a B. A. degree or its equivalent, 


abroad. 


be in good health, and have had a sue- 
cessful teaching experience. Although 
no age limit has been set, persons under 
45 years of age will be given preference. 
Each teacher selected will be expected 
to pay her own travel expenses. The 
approximate cost of round-trip trans- 
portation is $600. In addition to the 
travel expense, each teacher should be 
able to count on at least $2,000, includ- 
ing salary, for maintenance, clothing, 
and incidentals during the year. The 
American teacher will assume thie 
responsibility for finding suitable hous- 
ing accommodations for the British 
teacher with whom she exchanges posi- 
tions. Each British teacher accepts a 
similar responsibility. 

Final selection and the matching of 
teachers chosen for the exchange are 
made by the Committee on Interchange 
of Teachers between Great Britain and 
the United States. The United States 
Committee is composed of representa- 
tives of the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Department of State, and eight na- 
tional educational organizations—Am- 
erican Association of University Wom- 
en, American Council on Education, 
National Education Association, Eng-. 
lish Speaking Union, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, National Asso- 
ciation of High School Supervisors and 
Directors of Secondary Education, As- 
sociation of School Administrators, and 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
A similar committee: has been estab- 
lished in Great Britain through which 
the British teachers make application. 
Further information concerning this 
program of teacher interchange may be 
secured from the Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, U. 8S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 

An exchange of teachers between the 
United States and Canada has been ini- 
tiated on a small scale for the academic 
year, 1947-48. It is hoped that this 
program will be expanded during 
1948-49. The same method of applica- 
tion and selection, qualifications, pay- 
ment of salary, and conditions of ex- 
change as outlined under the program of 
interchange with Great Britain obtain. 


5. Teaching Positions in Other 
Countries of the World 


For information concerning teaching 
opportunities in other countries in 
which the United States Government 
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has no official programs of exchange nor 
has been requested to provide assistance 
in placing our teachers, persons inter 

ested should write to the Ministry of 
Education in the capital city of the na- 
tion in which he or she wishes to teach. 
It would be include a 
biographical statement giving educa 

tional background and experience. A 
copy of academic credentials might also 


advisable to 


be enclosed along with letters of recom- 
mendation. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s roster of available teachers and 
professors will be utilized in the event 
requests are Office 
from other countries for educational 
personnel. 


received by the 


6. Teaching Positions in the United 
States for Teachers From Other Lands 
Many inquiries have been received 

from teachers from all parts of the 

world concerning teaching positions in 
this country. Some of them 
heard that there is a teacher shortage 
in the United States and they want to 
know how to apply for one of these va 

‘ancies. It should be pointed out that 

the Office of Education does not employ 

teachers on any level of teaching in the 

United States. 

schools, both elementary and secondary, 


have 


Teachers in the public 


are employed by city or county school 
boards in the various States. Under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
education is a function controlled by the 
separate States rather than by the Fed- 
This idea is difficult 


for most aliens to grasp since in their 


eral Government. 


countries, for the most part, education is 
controlled by the national government 
and teachers are employed by it. 
States in the United 
have laws or sections in their State con 


Some States 
stitutions prohibiting the employment 
of aliens in the public schools. 
‘ase, however, a teacher must be licensed 
by the State in which she wishes to 
teach. Teachers from other countries 
who desire to teach in an elementary or 


In every 


secondary public school in the United 
States should write to the State Board 
of Education in the capital city of the 
State in which they wish to be employed. 
They should also send complete records 
of their academic and 
training and experience as well as let- 


professional 


ters of recommendation from persons in 
educational work in their own coun- 
tries. Persons who are qualified and 


Wish to teach in the colleges and univer- 
sities in this country should write di- 
rectly to the chairman of the depart- 
ment of the institution of higher learn- 
ing in which their special preparation 
lies, concerning positions which might 
be available. The licensing restriction 
of the States for teaching in the public 
schools does not apply to teaching on 
the university level. 

A roster of teachers from other coun- 
tries who desire to teach in the United 
States on the university er college level 
is maintained by the Division of Inter- 


national Educational Relations of the 
U. S. Office of 


mendations or nominations of teachers 


Education. Recom- 
by the Office can be made only upon the 
request of a college or university. 
Normally these requests, which are few 
in number, are for teachers of foreign 
languages. 

As new programs are developed and 
additional opportunities become avail- 
able, the Division of International Edu- 
'. S. Office of 


Idueation will endeavor to keep our 


cational Relations of the I 


students and teachers informed. 





Keeping Up With 


HIGHEST priority should be assigned 


to educational reconstruction in war- 


devastated countries, and to funda- 


mental education. This was one of the 
recommendations of the United States 
National UNESCO, 
meeting in Chicago in September. It 
that the United 
States continue its efforts to have for- 


Commission for 


also recommended 


mer enemy countries included in the 


programs for educational reconstruc- 
tion. 

Since no practical definition of fun- 
damental education has yet reached 
general agreement, the Commission be- 
lieves that the Secretariat of UNESCO 
should that The 


Commission regards the proposed char- 


work toward end. 
ter for teachers as a desirable project 
for teachers organizations. It also 
urged UNESCO to organize an inter- 
national conference on higher educa- 
tion. 

On the question of education for in- 
ternational understanding, the Com- 
mission attaches great significance to 
the project for the analysis of textbooks, 
which should be extended to nonmem- 
ber States. It urges that at least four 


teacher seminars for international 
understanding, similar to the one held 
this past summer at Sevres, be organ- 
ized in different regions of the world in 
1948. 

On adult education, the Commission 
recommended that the collection of in- 
formation on methods and materials be 
expedited; that a conference of experts 
on the contributions of adult education 
to peace be held by UNESCO in 1948; 
“that full consideration be given to the 
use of mass media of communication as 


UNESCO and UN 


instruments of adult 
that the term ‘adult education’ be under- 
stood to include the total educational 


education, and 


activities conducted at the adult level 
by civic, religious, labor, and other 


groups. 


UNESCO's work in educational recon- 
struction is being carried forward in 
Greece through the establishment of 
international work camps, it was an- 
nounced from UNESCO headquarters 
in Paris. 

The first camp is being opened in 
Crete, early in 1948, and will operate 
under British with Swiss, 
French, and British volunteers. Work 
will begin with the reconstruction of 


“auspices, 


schools and community buildings in 
two villages destroyed by the Germans 
during the war. Similar programs are 
being planned in Austria, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 


“IT IS OFTEN, far too often, said 
that we are heading towards a new dis- 
aster,” writes Secretary-General Lie. 
“T am more than ever convinced that 
the United Nations can, and should be, 
a place where the combined common 
sense and determination of the peoples 
will find its voice and take a real part 
in the framing of the future of man- 
kind.” 

These are the opening words of a trial 
issue—Vol. 0, No. 0—of the United Na- 
tions Newsletter, September 1947, from 
Lake Success. The Newsletter is de- 
scribed as an answer to the many re- 


quests for a low-cost periodical review- 


ing the work of the United Nations. 
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Austrias Children 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


“) WOULD LIKE to know if pe o pl 


are much 4 erested in Aust ia’s fate ¥ 
Wi// t hie / vou what life 18 like in 
V 46 nnaZ / here 18 One outstanding 


probl /it. / 
i 


vou aUTEe EVE 


uld be very glad to know 
here pointing to its he lp, 


urgent help, for the nutrition of Aus 
tria’s child ¢ 
( READ a letter received from 
the director of the oldest secondary 


school for ls in Vienna shortly after 
I returned to United States this 
from 2 months spent in Aus- 
tria at the invitation of the War Depart- 
I was 


to help In every way possible to inter- 


the 
summer 


ment. there with the assignment 


pret what we in the United States mean 


when we of learning the ways 


speak 
of democracy in our schools. It is a 


worth-while experience to find oneself 


in a foreign country with different cus 
toms, values, and standards, and from 


point to stand and look at 


that Vantage 
our educational accomplishments and 
limitations in the United States today. 


Food Is Part of Democracy 
But to get back to the letter from my 
help 


ion of Austria’s children.” 


friend: 
for the nuti 


help, urgent 


Those words took me back to Austria, 


to Vienna particular, to the experi- 


ence I had over and over again as | 
made a morning visit to a_ school. 


Promptly it 10:30 books and papers 


were put aside, the brief cases, which I 
had seen strapped to the backs of even 
the first-grade children ever since the 
day of my arrival in the city, came out. 
Children opened them joyfully with a 
sparkle in the eves and almost a smack- 
ing of the lips as they took out a huge 


cup, a bowl, or a tin cooking utensil 

anything that would hold a serving of 
soup. The lines passed down the stairs 
usually to a basement room where each 


child 
portion of soup, plus a hard roll made of 


recelve | 


his carefully measured 


‘ 


dark flour. 
the 


Frequently children ate in 
basement, but sometimes they re- 
the 


I tasted the soup sev- 


turned to their own room with 


steaming prize. 


eral times, and it was not too good by 
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American standards, but it was filling. 
Probably this 
called, 
and delivered to the schools, is the most 
The U.S. 
Army and various relief organizations 


Ausspeisung as it is 


prepared in central kitchens 


substantial meal of the day. 


of this country and of certain European 
countries provide the food. 

I have had children in schoolrooms 
thank me as an American for such food. 
Another American had the experience 
of visiting a classroom in which every 
child shook hands with him and thanked 
him personally for food Americans had 
given. Why place so much emphasis 
on food? I have seen children become 


ill in classrooms because of lack of 


proper food. It should be clear to us 
well-fed, even over-fed, citizens of the 
United States that democracy cannot 
have much meaning for children or 


As 


someone has said, “Democracy is free- 


grown-ups with empty stomachs. 


dom plus bread.” A poster prepared for 
use in schools in Austria begins, “Aus- 
tria isa free and independent republic.” 
We need to remind ourselves that it is 
not a “conquered” but a “liberated” 
land. 

The AuStrian ration card entitles the 
holder to approximately 1,500 calories a 


day, less than half what an average 
provided 
the food can be found. Today it is our 


person in this country enjoys 


responsibility to share our food as well 
as our friendship with less fortunate 
people, not only in Austria, but in the 
whole world! This can be done in a 
variety of ways, and it is the first step 
toward giving those who have lived 
through World War II a feeling that 
life is worth while and that they can 
rather than backward. 


move forward 


These Are the Problems of Living 
What is life like in Vienna today for 
children, teachers, and parents? Unless 


‘ you have friends abroad to send you 


food and clothing packages, you feel 
the lack of these essentials of living. 
Your house or apartment was lucky if 
Or, if 
there is only a hole in one section of the 


it escaped bombing or shelling. 


roof and all the windowpanes were 
broken (though you can’t replace them), 
you still have a place to live. Some 
homes are just a mass of rubble—sand, 
bricks, twisted metal rods, radiators, 
battered household furnishings lying on 
the site as mute evidence of what hap- 
pened before the war ended in 1945, 
Of winter. 


There is almost no fuel—unless you were 


course you are cold in 
fortunate enough to fall heir to a tree 
that could be cut up and carted home 
even to the last twig, in a sack on your 
back or in a cart for which you were the 


horse. You therefore wear all the warm 


The Ausspeisung 


















clothes you can find both at home and at 
school. Schools were 
months the past winter because there 
was no fuel to be had. Gas pressure 
sufficient for cooking is available only 
during certain hours of the day; water 
is limited in supply and you must take 
home your Ausspeisung dish to be 
washed, for water cannot be used at 
school for that purpose. You have no 
rides in an automobile; you go to school 
on foot; or on a longer journey, by 
Strassenbahn (streetcar), but people 
are standing on the steps hanging onto 
each other, and you may not be able to 
board the car. You walk and your shoes 
Frequently I saw chil- 


closed for 3 


are worn out. 
dren wearing as shoes a piece of board 
which had been cut to the size of the 
foot and was then tied or strapped on. 
The Straum (electricity) goes off and 
the streetcars and elevators refuse to 
move. You hope at least one candle has 
been saved so that there will be a little 
light to undress and dress by, as well as 
to see to eat your meager supper. 


These Are the Problems of Schools 


Seats at school, old-fashioned wooden 
benches, were never very comfortable, 
but now one is glad to have even a 
grown-up sized chair to sit on. The 
conquerors burned furniture for fuel 
and sometimes even stabled their horses 
in school buildings. One secondary 
school which had 
transient German soldiers had to cart 
away, with the help of parents, teach- 
ers, and older girls, 600 cots, and dis- 
pose of them to people on the city’s 
edge who had lost all their furniture. 
When schools were reopened, school au- 
thorities were faced first of all with the 
problem of reconditioning buildings 
getting window glass; finding furni- 
ture; securing soap powder, none too 
good, and rationed, to do the cleaning; 
cutting, pasting, or blacking out cer- 
tain pages so that old textbooks could 
be used until new ones were available. 

Teachers were tired too, for those 
who had managed to continue to teach 
during the Nazi occupation had felt as 
though “there was a noose around my 
neck those 7 long years.” Others had 
been dismissed as Hitler 
marched in, because they made openly 
eritical remarks. “How did you live?” 
I asked. And the answer, “My par- 
ents sent me money each month. I sold 


” 


housed overnight 


soon as 


what I could of my possessions. I got 


along somehow. Now I am back, and 
the colleague who denounced me is in 


a concentration camp.” 


School Programs Yesterday 
and Today 


All of these threads woven together 
background against 
which an outsider must examine the 
pattern of education in Austria in 1947. 
As described in the Educational Y ear- 
Look of the International Institute of 


Teachers College, Austrian schools of 


represent the 


the 1920’s had adopted a program of 
education in the elementary schools that 
was forward looking. It was designed 


for a “working” or activity school 
rather than for a textbook school. But 
political changes brought about reac- 
tionary changes in education. 

It is to this type of basic education 
of the 1920’s that forward-looking Aus- 
trian educators would like to return. 
But it is difficult to go against tradi- 
tion. In the past only about 10 percent 
of boys and girls have had an opportu- 
nity to attend a secondary school. At 
the end of the fourth year in the Vo/k- 
schule, or common school, the city child 
If it 
is the route leading to the trade school, 
he enters the Hauptschule and pays no 


chooses which route he will take. 


fee for the last 4 years of elementary 
schooling. But if he is. going on to the 
university, he enters the Mittelschul. 
and pays tuition throughout the next 8 
years. It is a foregone conclusion that 
a boy will follow his father’s trade, and 
a girl usually becomes an apprentice 
to a lady’s tailor or a milliner or a dress- 
maker. Both boy and girl then attend 
a Berufschule (trade school) for 1 day 
a week at the employer’s expense during 
a 5-year period. 

Those who are to become teachers in 
the Volkschule or Hauptschule attend a 
teacher-education institution upon com- 
pletion of the elementary school, at 
about the age of 14 or 15. There they 
spend 5 years, the first 3 on subject fields 
of the elementary school and the last 2 
with some observation and practice in- 
Following an examination, 
V olkschule. 


further examination 


cluded. 
they are assigned to a 
After 2 years a 
may be taken which, if passed success- 
fully, permits assignment to a Haupt- 
The Padagogische 8 Institut der 
Stadt Wien (Pedagogical Institute of 


schule. 





the City of Vienna) offers lectures and 
demonstrations in various subject fields 
to teachers who are preparing for the 
examinations. Teachers are not re- 
quired to attend, but since those who 
prepare the examinations also give the 
lectures, many teachers take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Those who plan to teach in the 
Mittelschule (secondary school) take a 
4-year course at the university in sub- 
ject-matter fields. They have no educa- 
tion courses and teach on a depart- 
mentalized plan beginning with the 10- 
year-old children who make up the first 
class. 

Perhaps someone will be asking, “Are 
there kindergartens?” The answer is 
“Yes,” but they are under the depart- 
ment of social About 
sixth of the children in the city of 
Vienna who would be eligible to attend 


welfare. one- 


have the opportunity. They are large- 
ly the children of working mothers. 
Associated with the kindergartens are 
the Hortes for children 


whose mothers are at work. 


school-age 
They are 
homelike rooms where these children 
can work and play after school hours, or 
for half a school day if they attend a 
school which is running double sessions, 

It is probably unfair to judge schools 
of another country by the standards we 
apply to our own, since schools are a 
product of the total culture of a people. 
The best we can do is to catch a glimpse 
of various schools at work; to see what 
boys and girls, teachers, buildings, 
equipment, teaching, and learning are 
like in Austria today. Most of the 
classes I visited were conducted in a 
traditional Here are some ex- 
amples of best practice as I saw schools 
during April and May 1947, schools 
operating under the difficulties I have 


way. 


already described. 

In a rural school, probably the most 
modern in the American Zone, in which 
there was a class of 30 pupils, the 
teacher himself was a much sought-after 
prize. The people in the little commu- 
nity had made a great effort to secure 
the services of this middle-aged man 
who had a reputation for being a good 
He greeted us at the door, 
knee-length 
leather 


teacher. 
comfortably dressed in 
woolen hose. lederhosen or 
shorts, and gay Tyrolean vest over an 
ordinary shirt. His apartment was on 


the second floor and his model vegetable 
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garden was growing beautifully at the 
side of the building. 

Herr Zeller entered wholeheartedly 
into every activity, and whether or not 
labeled 


there was a wholesome give and take re- 


it was “democratic living,” 
lationship between teacher and pupils. 
He was teaching the eight classes of the 
V olkeschals x 


dren as primary, intermediate, and up- 


having grouped the chil- 
per-grade groups. The building was 
modern, the equipment good (except 
that the brand 


same as the old models). there were at- 


new benches were the 


tractively framed pictures on the walls, 


there was a chart of mountain wild 


flowers. and a direction finder built into 
the ceiling. He taught reading, gram- 
mar, natural history, and music during 


our visit and took the children outside 


They dramatized the buying of stamps, 
mailing a package, receiving a letter. 
The teacher emphasized vocabulary de- 
the children, using 
manuscript writing, wrote rather diffi- 
cult words on the blackboard readily. 


velopment, and 


In this class there seemed to be more 
opportunity for individual initiative 
and more spontaneity on the part of the 
children. 

A fourth-year class of 9-year-olds in 
the demonstration school at the Peda- 
gogical Institute was having a lesson 
in Heimatkunde (home geography and 
nature study) in which they were trying 
to get a concept of what a mountain is 
and how the height of mountains is 
determined. Using a sand table, two 
girls helped to model two mountain 
peaks with a depression between. At 





An Outdoor School Adoption Ceremony 


to play games so that we might snap 
some pictures of them against their 
This 


group was probably less touched by war 


beautiful mountain background. 


than any that we saw, but there were 
thin legs and pinched faces even there, 
and the youngsters licked up to the last 
drop the spaghetti cooked with dried 
milk and topped with a sprinkling of 
cocoa, which was. served as. the 
Ausspe SUNG. 

In a Vienna Volkschule a first-year 
class of 6-year-olds was studying about 
the post office and the work of the post- 
They 


raised in terms of their own experience. 


man. discussed the questions 


Volume 30, No. 3 


first, the class was stated in the usual 
way, but soon they perched on desks 
in order to see better and participated 
freely in the discussion. They suggested 
various ways of determining the height 
of their mountains with the teacher 
helping them to evaluate their answers, 
while different girls demonstrated at 
the sand table. This same group of girls 
worked with the music teacher in learn- 
ing a Jod/er (mountain song) for which 
the music was written on the black- 
They sang individually, in 
small groups, and in a group of the 
At the end of the period they 
sang with enjoyment to themselves and 


be yard, 


whole. 


In addition, individual 
girls composed words for several lines 
that were tied into the end of the song. 
There was a considerable amount of fun 
as well as real learning involved in the 


pleasure to us. 


process. 

In a class of 11-year-olds, the second 
class in the Hauptschule, a group of 
children were studying Greek history. 
On the blackboard was a problem in 
question form, “Was Greece (Ancient 
Greece) actually a democracy?” There 
were subquestions which children were 
discussing under the guidance of their 
teacher, who was seated in the back of 
Children were seated in 
chairs at tables, probably because the 
classroom was used by students from the 
Pedagogical Institute later in the day. 
Since this was my first visit in Vienna, 
I did not understand all that was said, 
but I felt that there was good evidence 


the room. 


of give and take between pupils and 
teacher. 

Another class which interested me 
was an English class in a Mittelschule 
in which I had an opportunity to talk 
with a third-year class of 12- and 13- 
year-old girls, the equivalent of the 
seventh grade in the United States from 
the standpoint of age. They ‘were 
studying English for the third year. 
The 
Wilde’s The Happy Prince and were 
dramatizing parts of it. The teacher 
switched from English to German and 
vice versa as she needed to. She had 
received her English training in Eng- 
land as have the majority of teachers. 
The materials used and the vocabulary 
British English rather than 
American English. Toward the close of 
the hour the teacher asked, “Will you 
speak a few words to them in American 
English? You are the first American 
they have really met.” I had taken 
along my accordion-folded picture book 
entitled American Boys and Girls at 
School. They read the captions and 
were interested in many things about 
the United States: What are American 
schools like? Is there more lecture or 
discussion in classes? Do they use 
films? Is the Wild West film true to 
life? Do American boys and girls enjoy 
Austrian music? Austrian authors? 
Youth Movement? Was 
Washington bombed as Vienna was? 
All these questions and more gave 


class 


had been reading Oscar 


were 


Is there a 
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many Opportunities to compare and 
contrast American education with the 
experiences of Austrian children at 
school. 

At the Individual Psychologisches 
Versuchschule (Individual Psycholog- 
ical Experimental School) I observed 
the most interesting class I saw while in 
Austria. A 
Hauptschule was discussing the prob- 
lem “Friendship” based on a. theft 
which had occurred in their own class- 
room. The title is not really accurate. 
The teacher did a skillful job of guid- 
ing children to express themselves and 
to reach valid conclusions. More than 
half of the class of 42 pupils partici- 
pated freely in giving their ideas. 
There was no raising of hands and each 
child waited for an opportunity to 
make his contribution. They decided 
that a good friend would help another 
who had stolen by urging him to take 
back the stolen article. They said it 


first-year class in the 


was necessary to find out the reason 
why the child had stolen, and to find 
other ways to satisfy his needs and de- 
sires. Then his group should help the 
child to find ways and means of secur- 
ing a pen so that he would not need 
to steal. This method of teaching is 
significant for the purpose of injecting 
a more democratic type of learning ex- 
perience into the school program. 

One of the most significant experi 
ences I had was to be present at two 
“adoption” ceremonies. Through the 
efforts of Gita Sereny who traveled in 
the United States during 1947, various 
high schools in the Midwest “adopted” 
comparable schools, from the stand- 
point of numbers, in Austria. The 
Austro-American Society in Vienna 
has assumed responsibility for the se 


These 


“adoptions” are planned to further cor- 


lection of Austrian schools. 
respondence in English and to help in 
material ways from the standpoint of 
food and clothing for Austrian students 
and teachers. The Austrian young peo- 
ple have sent examples of handcraft 
and art to the United States, because 
they are most generous givers. The 
ceremonies included detailed descrip- 
tions of the towns and cities in the 
United States that had made the adop- 
tion. Frequently there was a large map 
showing the relative location. Part of 





Where To Turn To Help 


ANY American teachers and 
M educational organizations are 
already assisting teachers and 
students in war-devastated coun- 
tries. For information about ways 
to help, write to the Commission 
for International Educational Re- 
construction, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. The CIER is 
the cooperating agency of organi- 
zations engaged in educational re- 
construction. 











Usually 


several American songs were sung, and 


the program was in English. 
speeches were made. This adoption 
program seems to represent a practical 
approach to making contacts of a per- 
sonal sort between boys and girls and 
young people of our two countries, so 
that they become real people to each 
other. It is only as we put ourselves in 
the place of the other teacher, the other 
student, that we catch a glimpse of what 
world good will, international under- 
standing, and the brotherhood of man 
can and should mean to the world we 


are living in today. 


And Finally 


At one of the adoption ceremonies an 
Austrian girl expressed the wish, “If 
they could only know me as I am in my 
heart, we could be friends.” That 
would mean, on the part of all of us. a 
kinder, more genuine basis for build- 
ing a better world for tomorrow. 


NOTI If you wish to help an individual teacher 
class, or school, write to the author of this article 


for information From the same source a picture 


book of Austrian children will be sent on loan 


return postage to be paid by the borrower 


International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 


“How can I hope to teach thes 
ch dre i whe 7 the ir only though t is oft 
food?” 


THAT QUESTION is being repeated 
many times by teachers this winter in 
epito- 


war-devastated countries. It 


mizes one of the outstanding reactions 


of children to the tragedy of hunger— 


lack of strength to apply themselves 
mentally and physically at school or at 
home. It emphasizes the extreme need 
for help. 

In Europe alone there are about 30 
million children who are in need. This 
is about 75 percent of all those under 18 
years of age, living in urban communi- 
ties on the Continent. And even a 
greater number of children in the Far 
East need help. Such are the statistics 
given by the ICEF. 

Faced with this need, not only of 
children of school age, but also of pre- 
school-age children and of nursing and 
expectant mothers, the United Nations 
created the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Under a 26-nation 
Executive Board, this organization is 
helping rehabilitate children in the 
war-torn countries. 

By the end of 1947 five million chil- 
dren and expectant and nursing moth- 
ers will be receiving aid from the 
Fund’s resources. This is only one- 
fourth of the minimum number that the 
Fund had hoped to be able to help, but 
as soon as additional contributions from 
governments and private sources are re- 
ceived, feeding operations will be ex- 


tended. 


Countries Named 

To date, child-aid programs have been 
approved for the following countries: 
Albania, Austria, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 


julgaria, 


Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. 

Naturally teachers and school chil- 
dren in America want to aid the un- 
fortunate children in war-torn lands. 
So that everyone everywhere may help 
swell the Fund's resources to the point 
where they can more adequately meet 
the vast needs of children, provision has 
been made for a world-wide campaign 
for private contributions, according to 
announcement from the Fund’s head- 
quarters. The campaign—called the 
United Nations A ppe al for Children— 
is being sponsored in this country by a 
national committee on which many 
prominent leaders in education are rep- 
resented. The International Children’s 
Emergency Fund is a part of the UN 
Organization. 
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upport Grows for Campaign 


on School Conditions 








| 


port to strengthen the Nation’s schools. 
mittee on Education and the U. S. Office of Education are cosponsors 


Standard Oil of New Jersey, delivered the principal addresses. 


PPROXIMATELY 250 key executives of corporations met in New 
York City recently, at the invitation of the Advertising Council, a non- 
profit organization, to consider ways in which advertisers can lend sup- 


The Citizens Federal Com- 


of this Advertising Council campaign. 
Raymond Rubicam, Chairman of Research and Policy, Committee for 
Economic Development, and F. W. Abrams, Chairman of the Board of 


Both 


stressed the stake of business in improving educational conditions. 








| Citizens Federal Committee 

| Represented 

Katruryn McHa te, General Director of 
the American Association of University 
Women, spoke on behalf of the Citizens 
Federal 


which 


Committee on Education, on 


labor, farm, and other citizens 
groups, as well as business organiza- 
tions, are represented. 

EK. B. Norton, Deputy Commissioner 
of the Office of Education, and Glenn 
Snow, President of the National Edu- 


cation Association, explained the need 


for continued and intensified support of 
the information campaign. 


As part of the same effort many radio 


programs have already been devoting 





time to presenting school conditions to 
the public. Newspaper and magazine 
advertisements on the situation are now 
| beginning to appear, and are expected 
the 
In many cases educa- 


to increase in number over next 


several months. 
tors have been instrumental in securing 


sponsors for ads. Labor and other citi- 








E. B. Norton 
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Kathryn McHale 





Raymond Rubicam 


zens groups have expressed a desire to 
participate actively in the campaign. 
Many of these groups will play roles of 
key importance in local informational 
drives, plans for which are now being 
developed. (Activities of the various 
groups will be reported in later issues 
of Scnoor Lire.) 





Glenn E. Snow 


“Crisis for the Nation” 

IN ADDRESSING the New York 
meeting, Raymond Rubicam called for 
strong schools, capable teachers, and 
full support of education generally. 
Excerpts from Mr. Rubicam’s address 
follow: 

“Only education 
possible and workable in the United 
States. At no other time in history, 
and in no other place in the world, have 
as many as 140 million people gov- 
erned themselves as completely, as har- 


made democracy 


moniously, and as progressively, as we 
do in the United States. 

- Overnight, it seems, the areas 
of ignorance for the average man have 
taken on gigantic proportions. The 
areas of complexity, confusion, uncer- 
tainty and doubt dwarf those of yester- 
day. Never have we needed the full 
functioning of our educational system 
as we need it now. Never has it been 
as important that our educators be able 
educators, and that their own knowl- 
edge be on the march in order that ours 
may follow. 

“If we have an ounce of national com- 
mon sense, we will not permit the con- 
tinued discouragement of our éduca- 
tors, and the decline of our schools. 
And we will do more—we will equip 
ourselves for a bigger educational job, 
for our own salvation. 





“If lip-service 
were dollars, the 
edu- 
the 
United States 
would be rich in 


cause of 


eation in 


resources now. 
But we must 
prove our will- 





ingness to pay 
for senti- 
True, we must reduce our pres- 


Frank W. Abrams 


our 
ments. 
ent burden of taxes; but neglect of 
no way to do it. 
Greater national productivity, greater 
stability of our economy, and more eco- 


education is sane 


nomical and efficient government spend- 
ing figure prominently in the right way 
to lighten the burden and increase the 
benefits of government financing. 
“The adoption of such measures is 
itself, in part, a matter of education. 
The crisis in education is not a crisis 


is 





only for educators, students, or parents 
of students. It is a crisis for the Na- 
tion. We must devote more of our 
resources to education, no matter what 
else is cut or left out.” 


“Let Us Devote Ourselves”’ 


A MAJOR emphasis in the address of 
F. W. Abrams was a call to executives 
for personal devotion to the develop- 
ment of education, and cultivation of 
our greatest natural resource, the people 
of America. 

Excerpts from the address of Mr. 
Abrams follow: 

“The intelligence and initiative of 
people are a tremendous ‘natural re- 
source’ of any nation. All other 
natural resources are meaningless with- 
out it. Our position in the world to- 
day is not primarily a result of our 
other natural resources—although we 
have been fortunate in this respect— 
but to the ability which we as a people 
have developed. In this development, 
our educational system has been a vital 
factor. 

“If we let 
decay, we will gravely injure the foun- 
dation of our greatness asa nation. By 
the same token, if we develop our 
educational system—expanding it and 
making it stronger—we will be culti- 
vating the greatest of our natural re- 
sources, the people of America. And 
no one has a greater stake in the future 
of America than American 
men. 

“Now, what can we do about it? 

“The most obvious is that 
business can give money to aid the cause 
of education. Of course, many corpo- 
rations already underwrite the expense 
of research projects in college and uni- 
versity laboratories which they feel 
will be valuable to their operations. 
Others grant scholarships. These ac- 
tivities are excellent so far as they go, 
but they do not meet the basic situation 
which this meeting has been called to 
consider * * * 

“T think the matter goes deeper than 


our educational system 


business- 


answer 


grants and scholarships. <A_ basic 
trouble with American education is 


public indifference. Something has got 
to be done to educate ourselves regard- 
ing the problem. 

“The situation which we as Ameri- 
cans should act upon has been ably 


4 


stated in a variety of forms to reach 
the American people by the millions. 
The Advertising Council has done its 
job. It is ready for presentation either 
in magazine and newspaper space or 
on the radio. One service that busi- 
ness can perform for American Educa- 
tion is to give this story the Nation-wide 
distribution which it deserves. 

“There is another thing that we as 
businessmen can do. We can give not 
only our money and our advertising 
facilities, but If we hope 
to see this country grow and develop 


ourselves. 


under the democratic system, let us 
devote ourselves personally to this task 
Let 


us take part in educational affairs both 


as one of our duties as citizens. 


in our home communities and at the 
national level. Let us urge our asso- 
ciates to do the same. This is a very 
important and very difficult problem. 


It deserves the best in all of us.” 


WHO SHALL BE EDUCATED? 


(Concluded from page 2) 

The Federal Government has recently 
added another special group to those for 
whom education beyond the compulsory 
school age is made economically pos- 
sible. Public Laws 16 and 346, the so- 
called “GI bill of rights,” have extended 
educational benefits to all properly qual- 
ified veterans of World War II. The 
subsidies to veterans are sufficient to 
permit almost any capable student, re- 
gardless of economic circumstances, to 
continue his education for the period to 
which his military service has entitled 
him. 

The facts that 
large groups of young people are de- 


F 2 y j y 7 ro - 
foregoing suggest 


the opportunity for continued 
Among those excluded are 


nied 
schooling. 
the following: 

1. Those with talents of a type that 
college faculties do not wish to serve, 
or whose abilities in the judgment of 
college faculties are not high enough 
for the level of instruction that the 
faculty wishes to maintain, or who have 
not completed some secondary school 
subjects required for college entrance. 
In many cases the failure to meet en- 
trance qualifications is due, not to any 
lack of native ability on the part of the 
student, but to poor facilities in the 
elementary and secondary schools at- 
tended. 


2. Those without money enough to 
pay the costs which a student must bear, 
The level of financial ability required 
for college attendance increases sharply 
for those outside commuting distance 
from a college or university. 

3. Those who are qualified for fur- 
ther schooling but for whom institu- 
tional facilities are inadequate. For ex- 
ample, the Negroes of the Southern 
States, in general, do not have the same 
opportunities for higher education as 


Medical 


several 


are offered to white students. 
schools annually turn 
times as many well-qualified applicants 
as their limited facilities permit them 
Because of restrictions now 


away 


to accept. 
imposed on nonresidents, well-qualified 
students frequently find it impossible to 
enter upon preparation In many spe- 
cialized professional fields when their 
home States maintain no facilities in 
such fields. Institutional policies which 
discriminate against certain students on 
the basis of race and religion may limit 
the number from those groups which 
obtain opportunity for continued edu- 
cation, even though they may be well- 
qualified’ scholastically for continued 
education. 


Questions for Consideration 

If education in the United States is 
to be extended on a democratic basis, 
certain of the policies now followed 
must be reconsidered. Attention should 
be given to the following questions: 

1. What 


in the range of talents served by edu- 


extensions should be made 


cation beyond the compulsory school 
age ¢ 

2. How can the traditional right of 
college faculties to set standards and 
qualifications for entrance and continu- 
ation in college best be reconciled with 
the need of a democratic society for the 
extended education of an increasing 
percentage of its young people ? 

3. How can opportunities for ad- 
vanced education best be made avail- 
able to all qualified young people with- 
out regard to their economic status or 
their place of residence ? 

4. How facilities 
for all types of higher education be pro- 
vided, in adequate volume and in satis- 
factory geographical distribution, to 
meet the needs of society and the desires 
of those who want the preparation for 
life afforded in such institutions ¢ 


can institutional 
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Improving State School Programs Through 
Cooperation of Laymen and Educators 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist for Rural and Small High Schools 


SEVERAL STATES have recently re- 
ported far-reaching advances relating 
Behind 


changes there are efforts of various 


to public education. these 
types to draw representative laymen 
The 
school authorities are finding that when 
such laymen participate in studying the 
their 
schools, they not only work out better 


more closely into the picture. 


strengths and weaknesses of 
solutions to the problems which have 
impeded progress, but are also more suc- 
cessful in getting the proposed improve- 
ments approved by the people and 
buttressed by legislative action. 

The soundness of the principle of tak- 
ing to the people the local problems of 
public education has been established 
many times. Not so often does one find 
systematic efforts to attack State-wide 
problems of public education through 
State-wide plans to enlist the interest 
and support of the people. Some of the 
State-wide efforts of this type recently 
reported may suggest principles and 
procedures for attacking State-wide 


educational problems in other States. 


Techniques for Successful 
Cooperation 


Techniques which seem to stand out as 
important to successful cooperation be- 
tween lay leaders and educational lead- 
ers in studying and improving the 
school system of a State are the 
following : 

1. Laymen are appointed who are in- 
terested in public education, who will 
represent a wide variety of civic and 


economic interests, and who will work 


largely without compensation with 
selected educational leaders. Usually 


the laymen appointed to such commit- 
tees are in the majority. 

2. Such committees carefully study 
or survey the schools and educational 
programs of the State. The surveys are 
usually made by persons from within 
the State rather than by experts from 


without. Some of the questions raised 
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are: What services do the citizens of 
the State wish the schools to render? 
How well are the desired services now 
being supplied? What are the major 
reasons for the wide gaps discovered 
between the educational services de- 
sired and those provided ¢ 

3. The committees then raise such 
questions as: What practical plans or 
procedures can be devised to bridge 
such gaps? What action programs are 
needed to effect the changes desired; 
e. g., approval by the people of changes 
proposed in the organization and opera- 
tion of the schools, enactment of essen- 
tial legislation. 

Obviously the procedures described 
are designed to clarify the general un- 
derstanding of what the schools are like 
and what needs to be done to improve 
them. Taking the people more com- 
pletely into the confidence of educa- 
tors is not only sound democratic pro- 
cedure, but it is the best possible way 
to devise educational systems and pro- 
grams which are genuinely based upon 
“grass roots” needs. Moreover, a sound 
foundation of public opinion and sup- 
port is a “must” if the changes proposed 
are to be brought about without too 
much delay. 

One of the most outstanding efforts 
to improve public education through 
the cooperative action of laymen and 
educators is reported from Florida. 
Late in 1944, the Florida Citizens Com- 
mittee on Education was appointed 
jointly by the outgoing and incoming 
Governors and by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. This 
Committee consisted of 15 citizens, only 
2 of whom had previously been con- 
nected with education. After some pre- 
liminary studies, this Committee re- 
ported to the 1945 legislature, which 
approved all the major recommenda- 
tions made and requested the Commit- 
tee to expand its studies and make more 
comprehensiye recommendations to the 
1947 session of the legislature. 


In carrying out this new mandate of 
the legislature, the Committee prepared 
certain preliminary materials to be used 
in organizing groups of laymen and ed- 
ucators all over the State and in provid- 
ing them with up-to-date and authentic 
information. Out-of-State consultants 
were selected to work with these local 
committees and to serve as advisers to 
the Citizens Committee, but not to write 
reports. The Committee also developed 
a manual entitled Guides to County 
and Local Studies of Education in Flor- 
ida. Following the procedures out- 
lined in this manual, nine representa- 
tive counties cooperated in making in- 
tensive local surveys of the schools and 
their services to the people. The results 
of all of these local studies, together 
with far-reaching discussions of the 
problems involved, were finally woven 
into a comprehensive report entitled 
Education and Florida’s Future. This 
report, supplemented with brief, 
graphic, informative circulars, pre- 
pared for popular consumption and 
wide distribution, was then made the 
basis of State-wide discussion. 


Some Major Changes in School Laws 


The following are some of the major 
changes in school laws brought about 
by the 1947 Legislature of Florida. 
They illustrate what can be achieved 
within a comparatively short time when 
the school authorities plan to marshal 
the cooperation of lay citizens. 

1. State appropriations for public 
schools have been doubled and placed on 
a unit basis so that the funds provided 
will increase as attendance and the 
training of teachers increase. 

2. A comprehensive Minimum Foun- 
dation Program has been established 
which includes instructional salaries, 
transportation costs, other current ex- 
penses, and capital outlay and debt 
services, 

3. The annual period of service of all 
members of the instructional staff has 
been extended to 10 months which as- 
sures better planning in advance of 
opening of the schools and after they 
have been closed; approximately one- 
eighth of the personnel can be employed 
on a year-round basis with the aid of 
increased apportionment to the county 
of State funds. 

4. Taxing units numbering more than 





700 have been reduced to 67. one to each 


county. 

5. In the future, five-member, policy- 
determining boards of education will be 
elected on a county-wide rather than 
local basis; salaries are discontinued. 

6. Certification requirements for 
county superintendents have been raised 
to include professional training and col- 
lege graduation. 

7. The following provisions to im- 
prove teacher welfare have 
adopted : County-wide salary schedules, 
implemented by State apportionments 
and based upon sound principles of 
training and tenure, greatly increased 
existing pay rates; the number of sick 


been 


leave days was increased and made 
cumulative; the retirement system was 
improved and allowances substantially 
increased; continuous contracts were 
authorized for teachers who are college 
graduates. 

8. The higher education program has 
been reorganized into a State-wide 
system. 

Evaluating the improvements which 
have grown out of the activities of the 
Florida Citizens Committee on Educa- 
tion during the past 2 years, one of 
the State school authorities comments 
as follows: “Numerous other changes 
and improvements have been made, but 
the greatest of all has been the lifting 
of morale and the establishment, in the 
minds of lay citizens and teachers alike, 
of the idea that Florida is determined 
to have a much better program of educa- 
tion and that major improvements in 
all areas are expected during the coming 
months.” 


Lay-Professional Councils 
Organized 

The structural patterns for studying 
and improving State school systems 
vary greatly in the several States now 
engaged in such efforts. There are also 
wide variations in scope. 

For example, in New Hampshire Lay- 
Professional Councils were organized 
about 2 years ago. Twelve such coun- 
cils blanket the State. 
36 persons—one-third of them local 
school-board members, one-third * pro- 
fessional educators, and one-third lay- 


Each consists of 





1 Lay-Professional Council Report to the People 
of New Hampshire. ‘Concord, N. H., State Depart 
ment of Education, July 1947, p. IX 

2 Statement by O. C. Aderhold, dean, College of 
Education, University of Georgia. 





men who are not officially connected 
with the schools. Since school-board 
members are also laymen, each regional 
council has twice as many laymen as 
educators. Appointments were made on 
the suggestions of school superintend- 
ents. The greatest possible variety of 
interest was represented. 


During the first 8 months these 432 people 
and hundreds of invited guests studied the 
educational situation in New Hampshire. The 
work was concentrated on purposes and cur- 
riculum of elementary, secondary, adult, 
higher, and yocational education in the State ; 
policies on cooperation among school districts ; 
policies on the extension of the public-school 
program below the first grade and above the 
twelfth ; policies on finance; and the respon- 
sibility of local, State, and federal agencies 
for the welfare of the educational system of 


the State. 


The State Department of Education 
facilitated study and discussion of the 
major educational problems listed in 
the report by preparing and providing 
pertinent data, source materials, and 
Included were 
outstanding sources from both within 


classified reference lists. 


and without the State, which assured 
a broad rather than a provincial ap- 
proach to the problems. 

soth and 
sponded, They contributed generously 


laymen educators re- 


of time, effort, and ideas. In some of 
the more rural councils, driving long 
(listances involved substantial expenses 
which were borne by the members. The 
obvious result of this cooperative study 
and discussion was a greatly increased 
understanding of the significance of 
public education, its problems, the im- 
provements needed, and the ways and 
means through which these could be 
achieved. Already major changes in 
school laws have resulted, including an 
increase in State-aid of about 500 per- 
cent, and many other fiscal improve- 
ments. As in Florida, the chief gain, 
however, is in the increased interest in 
public education. The schools are be- 
coming a public concern in a larger 
sense than that they are supported from 
public funds. 

Similar State- 


wide cooperation between laymen and 


stories of effective 
educators to achieve improvements in 
public education could be drawn from 
many other States than Florida and 
New Hampshire. There is, for ex- 
ample, the Georgia Education Panel es- 
tablished by the State Legislature in 





1943 as part of the Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Board. The 
work of this Panel was based upon the 
premise “that an improved education 
program in Georgia could come only as 
the direct result of the participation of 
the mass of the people in the undertak- 
ing. Lasting programs in a community, 
a county, or a State must be based on 
the earnest thought and hard work of 
its own people.” * 

The Georgia Education Panel first 
carried out a number of intensive stud- 
ies, State-wide in nature, and then 
undertook planning on the local level. 
The research studies enlisted the par- 
ticipation of several hundred superin- 
tendents, principals, and laymen. In 
all, more than 60,000 citizens assisted 
the Panel in its activities. Intensive 
work was done in 12 selected counties; 


planning centers were set up in 102 


school communities. The State De- 
partment of Education and the State 
University cooperated closely. A ma- 


jor feature has been a far-reaching 
leadership-training program. 

In reviewing efforts in other States 
to marshal the interest of lay citizens 
in the study and improvement of public 
education, important lessons could also 
be learned from the work of The Com- 
mittee for Kentucky, which has made 
and published fact-finding studies in 
various fields—agriculture, education, 
health, ete. The Committee’s report on 
education was published in 1945. 

Another — effort 
with the improvement of educational 


concerned chiefly 
services to rural youth, was carried on 
by the New York Rural 
Education. It is composed chiefly of 
representatives of farm organizations. 


Council on 


Its work has been implemented through 
extensive studies made by the State De- 
partment of Education and by Cornell 
University. 

Activities similar to those previously 
discussed have also been carried on, or 
are now in progress, in Connecticut, II- 
linois, Missouri, North Carolina, Wash- 
ington, and other States. Those de- 
scribed show that cooperation between 
laymen and educators can pay high div- 
Far- 


reaching personal benefits accrue to 


idends in school improvements. 


participants of both groups, but the 
chief beneficiaries are the children of 
the State who are the lay citizens and 
educators of tomorrow. 
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Secondary School Reorganization in Atlanta 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL authorities in At- 
lanta are making a constructive and 
promising attack on a problem which 
plagues teachers and administrators in 
Often pu- 
pils in city high schools are drawn from 


many urban high schools. 


such large areas and the interests of 
their parents are so diverse that it is 
difficult to develop a community interest 
among the pupils and parents of a par- 
ticular school. Atlanta is developing 
community high schools in a large city. 

This effort to make high schools bet- 
ter rather than bigger is unusual 
enough to have significant news value. 
There are at least two additional aspects 
of the reorganization which are note- 
worthy: (1) The establishing of voca- 
tional schools at the conclusion of the 
12-year public-school system is a sig- 
nificant and purposeful extension of the 
public high school; and (2) making 
junior high school buildings into houses 
for 5-year community high schools indi- 
cates a wholesome emphasis on func- 
tional interesting 
reversal of the practice often followed 


planning and an 


when junior high schools were being 
established during the earlier days of 
the movement a quarter of a century 


ago. 


Assistant Superintendent Reports 

The report W hich follows is from Roy 
W. Davis, assistant superintendent in 
charge of high schools in the city 
schools of Atlanta, Ga.: 

“Since 1923 our Atlanta Schools had 
been operated under the K (Kinder- 
garten) —6-3-3 plan of organization. 


Although we liked this system of 
organization, there were certain factors 
that made it necessary for us to recon- 
sider our school set-up in the light of 
One of 
these factors was the need for additional 
high-school buildings in Atlanta. We 


had completely outgrown our high- 


present conditions in Atlanta. 


school facilities. Another factor was 


the need for a closer coordination be- 
tween the Atlanta School System and 
the Fulton County System where there 
Was constant interchange of students 
between these separate but overlapping 
school systems. Then, too, our sepa- 
rate high schools for boys and girls were 


all located on one side of the city. mak- 
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ing it necessary for a large majority of 
our high-school students to travel 3 to 4 
miles city, daily 
through traffic that was already hope- 


across the twice 
lessly crowded. 

“Tn 1946, when we began a campaign 
for bonds for schools and other city im- 
provements, people began asking why 
they could not have coeducational high 
schools in the various communities 
where the students lived. They pointed 
out that we already had 5 well-located 
junior high school buildings that could 
be used as community 
The money from a bond is- 


high-school 
buildings. 
sue might be used to construct addi- 
tional high-school buildings in strategic 
locations, thus giving every community 
a conveniently located high school. 
The school board felt that this sugges- 
tion from the citizens of Atlanta was 
worthy of serious consideration. 
“Following the undisputed wish of 
the majority of our citizens, the At- 
lanta Board of Education, in December 
1946, voted to change from our K-6- 
3-3 system to a K-7-5-V system. The 
V meant that we establish, 
jointly with Fulton County, vocational 
schools for white and for Negro citi- 
This change in school plans cer- 


would 


zens. 
tainly encouraged our citizens to vote 
for the bond issue. The bond vote was 
favorable, thus making available to the 
Atlanta School System approximately 
$9,000,000 for the building of badly 
needed new school buildings and for 
the renovation and readaptation of old 
buiidings to the new program. 

“Early in 1947 the Atlanta Board of 
Education started making elaborate 
plans for the transition, in September 
of 1947, to the new system of schools 
which had been adopted. Dr. Ken- 
neth Williams, former dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University 
of Georgia, was employed to coordinate 
the work of formulating a curriculum 
for the new school program in Atlanta 
and for putting the new school plans 
into operation in September 1947.. 

“Under the leadership of Dr. Wil- 
liams, curriculum committees, com- 
posed of teachers in the Atlanta system, 
were set up to study the curricula of 
the leading school systems in the coun- 
try and to draw up a curriculum for the 


Atlanta schools. Although leaders in 
the field of curriculum construction 
were called in as consultants, the work 
of formulating a curriculum for At- 
lanta was an inside job; it was the work 
of the teachers in the Atlanta system. 
By June of 1947 the curriculum was 
ready. Courses of study for the vari- 
ous fields were prepared and sent to 
the teachers for study during the sum- 
The local colleges and universi- 
ties cooperated, in their summer ses- 


mer. 


sions, in preparing our teachers for 
the new program in Atlanta. 

“During the spring and summer of 
1947 large numbers of our teachers en- 
rolled in courses designed to prepare 
them for the work they were to do in 
carrying out the curricular and extra- 
curricular programs in the new commus. 
nity high schools. Teachers prepared 
themselves for coaching duties in the 
new athletic programs; others prepared 
themselves for counseling duties in the 
new guidance program; others pre- 
pared to become faculty sponsors for 
school papers and school annuals. In 
short, from the janitor to the school 
board members, people spent the sum- 
mer of 1947 getting ready to make the 
reorganized program succeed. 

“Although a radical change has taken 
place in our schools since the close of 
the 1946-47 term, the new school year 
1947-48 has begun so smoothly as to in- 
dicate that the new school plans, partic- 
ularly those dealing with the new com- 
munity high schools, will be very suc- 
cessful. 

“The heart of our reorganization cen- 
ters around the coeducational commu- 
nity high schools. The key word in our 
school planning is ‘the community.’ 
People are already taking more pride 
in their local communities. Many com- 
have formed ‘community 
councils’ composed of the leaders in the 
organizations of the community. These 
their 


munities 


councils, centering activities 
around community high schools, are 
carrying forward numerous plans for 
the betterment of their communities 
through concerted action on the part of 
all community leaders, 

“The Board of Education set up a re- 
volving fund of $35,000 to get the com- 
munity schools off to a successful start 
on the most complete program of school 


athletics and recreation ever undertaken 
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in this State. School bands and the 
football teams are already the pride and 
joy of the local communities. Partici- 
pation in athletics has just about trebled 
in our city. The people in the various 
sections are rallying around ‘their 
teams’ and attending football games in 
large numbers. We already have a 
renaissance of 
schools. The schools are already becom- 


interest in our high 
ing the centers of community life in 
Atlanta. School facilities are being 
used by the people, as the case should 
be. 

“Let me outline some of the advan- 
tages that we already see in our new 
school program : 

1. It puts the schools in the communi- 
ties where the students are—practically 
all high-school students may now walk 
to school. 

2. It gives us coeducation, which is 
the natural situation for normal de- 
velopment. 


3. It helps to solve our serious traffic 
problems in Atlanta. 


4. It makes possible better coordina- 
tion between the two local school sys- 
tems, Atlanta and Fulton County. 


5. It makes possible a much better 
athletic and recreation program. 


6. It has given us a much more mod- 
ern curriculum, with increased oppor- 
tunities for our boys and girls. 


7. It has made the high schools the 
centers of community life and has al- 
ready caused our people to take a re- 
newed interest and pride in their com- 
munities. 


8. It provides 
guidance and student counseling that 
will be of inestimable benefit to our 
students. 


for a system of 


9. It has greatly increased the op- 
portunities for student participation 
in extra-curricular activities that will be 
very beneficial. 


10. It has not only reduced the aver- 
age size of our high schools, greatly 
to the advantage of our students, but has 
also made possible, through the use of 
our former junior high buildings as 
senior high buildings, a much more eco- 
nomical use of the bond money made 
available to the schools.” 
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Parents’ Handbook 


The administration and faculty of 
Eugene High School, Oregon, are in- 
terested not only in orienting new pupils 
to the high school but the parents of 
pupils as well. They have prepared a 
Hlandbook for Parents, the foreword 
of which begins as follows: 


To Parents of Eugene High School Students: 

This “Handbook for Parents” is issued by 
Eugene High School in the hope that it will 
bring about closer cooperation between par- 
ents and the school. The faculty and admin- 
feel there many points not 
clear to parents regarding procedures, poli- 
cies, and the school’s philosophy. It is hoped 
this bulletin will make clearer some of these 
points and will indicate to parents how they 


istration are 


may cooperate more fully with the school. 


The school feels there is a definite need 
for better understanding between parents and 
the school if we are to give your son or daugh- 
ter the best possible education while in high 
To achieve complete cooperation it 


together and 


school. 
to meet 
Certain members 


is at times necessary 


talk over mutual problems. 
of the faculty have been assigned responsi- 
bilities for counseling. Your students’ coun- 
selor or the administration will be glad to 
meet with you concerning any problems with 
which you may be confronted. We are more 
than anxious to work with you for the good 


of your son or daughter. 


A brief introductory paragraph is de- 
voted to the philosophy of Eugene High 
School. Immediately following, and 
under the major heading of Adminis- 
trative Procedures, are paragraphs ex- 
plaining to parents such details as: Ab- 
sence from school, efforts of the school 
registrar to confer with the home con- 
cerning absences, tardiness, daily sched- 
ule, report cards, student handbooks, 
fees and tuition, lockers, health service, 
and home study. 

Another major heading deals with 
The Curriculum and Courses of Study. 
The required subjects for the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades are listed along with a 
brief explanatory note for each sub- 
ject. There is also a listing of subjects 
and activities offered each year and the 
number of hours devoted to each sub- 
ject. 

The Extra-Curricular or Extra-Class 
Activity Program is described briefly 
and all activities are listed under the 
subheadings of general student-body 
activities, clubs and organizations, spe- 
cial weeks, and subject activities. 

The plan for Guidance and Counsel- 
ing is described and the work of the 


counselors is outlined. Completing the 
handbook is a 1-page statement on “The 
High-School Age Youth.” 

Parents’ handbooks such as the one 


produced by Eugene High School 
should result in better understanding 
and cooperation between parents and 
teachers, and pupils and teachers. 


New Tests in Secondary Education 


Two test batteries useful in the sec- 
ondary level have recently been issued. 
One is the revision of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test series published by 
the World Book Company. The ad- 
vanced battery of this series is issued 
for grades 7 to 9 and consists of achieve 
ment tests in: Reading, vocabulary, 
arithmetic fundamentals, arithmetic 
problems, English, literature, history, 
geography, science, and spelling. 

The other is the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests issued by the Psychological 
Corporation. It is for grades 8 to 12 
and consists of tests on: Verbal reason- 
ing, numerical ability, abstract reason- 
ing, space relations, mechanical reason- 
ing, clerical speed and accuracy, spell- 
ing, and language usage. This battery 
should be useful in pupil personnel 
work. 


Bulletin Board Suggestions 


The New York State Department of 
Labor offers an attractive and educa- 
tional presentation of valuable infor- 
mation to boy and girl job-seekers. 
With the large influx of boys and girls 
into the labor market, both as part- 
time as well as full-time workers, it is 
essential that pupils, potential drop- 
outs, actual drop-outs, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and become ac- 
quainted with the specific age require- 
ments for job holding, as well as proce- 
dures for obtaining employment certifi- 
cates and further 
compensation, insurance, and minimum 


parents 


provisions as to 


wages. 

Many schools have undertaken to 
make this information available 
through the release of mimeographed 
publications. In other areas, the facts 
can be secured at the school administra- 
tion offices, State employment offices, or 
the State departments of labor. Too 
often these materials are difficult to 
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read due to legalistic terms or are unin- 
teresting to readers because of the un- 
attractive methods of presentation. 
These poster materials afford suggestive 
examples particularly to art depart- 
ments in the development of bulletin 
board displays. In this way pupils 
render a service to the entire pupil body 
at the same time that they are acquiring 
good practice in drawing. (See poster 


above. ) 


Institute Held at Cincinnati 


About 1,000 teachers in the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools attended an insti- 
tute sponsored by the Department of 
Instruction. Meetings were held in the 
Walnut Hills High School, September 
2—5, and participation was voluntary. 
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Although Cincinnati teachers did not 
receive pay for the Labor Day week, 
more than 50 percent of the teachers 
attended the Institute. 

Each day of the Institute began with 
a general session and included two 2- 
hour work sessions—one in the morn- 
ing and another in the afternoon. 
Among the topics discussed at the gen- 
eral sessions were “The Impact of Mass 
Media of Communication on Educa- 
tion” and “Appraisal Techniques.” 

The work conferences provided for a 
variety of teacher needs. The following 
groups were organized for all-day (i. e., 
double session) conferences: Elemen- 
tary school, safety, art, music, indus- 
trial arts, elementary crafts, and orien- 
tation (for beginning teachers). Other 
work groups were: Current affairs, the 


family, our city, visual aids, reading, 
arithmetic, science, history, geography, 
guidance, and radio and speech. Many 
of these groups were divided by grade 
levels, and in each case it was possible 
for a teacher to take part in the activi- 
ties of two groups (i. e., one in the morn- 
ing and another in the afternoon). 

Among out-of-town conference lead- 
ers were Stephen M. Corey (visual 
aids), Howard G. Danford (safety), 
Gertrude H. Hildreth and Eleanor 
Johnson (reading), Rose Lammel 
(science), Louis Raths (evaluation), 
Charles A. Siepman (mass media), Zoe 
Thralls (geography), Edgar B. Wesley 
(current affairs), and Harry G. Wheat 
and Edwina Deans (arithmetic). How- 
ard R. Anderson, Specialist for Social 
Sciences, Secondary Education Divi- 
sion, was consultant in history. 

The Institute afforded Cincinnati 
teachers an opportunity to discuss pur- 
poses and procedures, to plan ways of 
using recently developed curriculum 
materials, and to exchange experiences. 
Assistant Superintendent George H. 
Reavis, was in charge of planning for 
the Institute. 


Teacher Education for Health 


THE U. S. Office of Education, with 
the financial cooperation of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, a few weeks 
ago, sponsored a regional demonstration 
in Teacher Education for Health at 
Utah State Agricultural College. Par- 
ticipants were representatives of the 
State Departments of Education and 
Health and selected faculty members 
from colleges and universities of the six- 
State area of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. The par- 
ticipants submitted problems which 
were grouped under three major head- 
ings for consideration. 

Problem I was: “How Can the Per- 
sonnel and Other Resources of the Col- 
lege and Community be Prepared and 
Utilized to Provide Adequate Health 
Knowledge and Interpreted Experience 
for Prospective Teachers?” The group 
studying this problem concluded that 
each community has certain health as- 
sets and limitations which affect chil- 
dren and youth, and that it is, therefore, 
the responsibility of educators to utilize 
college and community resources and to 








direct activities of college and commn- 
nity personnel toward the preparation 
of teachers who will promote desirable 
health behavior in children and youth. 
This group listed and classified commu- 
nity resources which may complement 
those of the college and provide realistic 
experiences—resources which can be 
used to promote and protect the health 
of the individual and provide learning 
experiences in healthful living. This 
group also studied the functions and 
working relationships of all college per- 
sonnel having responsibility for the 
health program. They considered such 
community influences as the socio-eco- 
nomic factors, environmental factors, 
health programs, community health 
councils, and other community organ- 
izations having health interests. 

Under college influences they studied 
the institution as to size, location, geo- 
graphic areas served, scope of instruc- 
tion provided, support—public or pri- 
rate, administrative policies, and the 
composition of the student body. They 
also considered the health instruction 
assets of the entire personnel, both ad- 
ministrative and instructional. 

Problem II was: “What Areas of 
Knowledge and Interpreted Experience 
in the Field of Health Should be a Part 
of the Background of All Persons Pre- 
paring for Teaching—Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Special?” The purpose of 
the group studying this problem was to 
determine, on the one hand, which areas 
of knowledge and interpreted experi- 
ences in the field of health should be a 
part ef the background of all persons 
preparing for teaching, and, on the 
other, what special training was needed 
for the special teacher of health educa- 
tion. The group was concerned first of 
all with the experiences which will help 


all students enrolled in college to de- 
velop personally a healthful life. A 
study was made of personal health prob- 
lems and knowledge everyone should 
have, and in addition, the specific items 
considered necessary for those prepar- 
ing to be teachers. 

Consideration was given to the pro- 
vision of “Healthful School Living” for 
the prospective teacher while that per- 
In studying 
every 


son is a student in college. 
this area it was assumed that 
prospective teacher prior to student 
teaching will have had a background 
of methods and materials related to 
health including child 
growth and development, techniques of 


education, 


school and community relationships, 
community health, nutrition problems, 
psychology, and safety. In addition to 
these, detailed experiences were listed 
which the prospective teacher should 
have in the realm of “Healthful School 
Living.” 

The third problem was: “What Fa- 
cilities and Opportunities Should be 
Provided for Teachers In-Service to 
Help Them Improve the School Pro- 
gram?” The group studying this prob- 
lem was concerned with resources and 
opportunities for in-service health edu- 
cation. Under “resources” study was 
given to the various types of health edu- 
cation services—institutes, staff meet- 
ings, courses, conferences, workshops, 
field trips, reading, and professional 
affiliations. Specific studies were also 
made of methods that could be employed 
for improvement through group and 


individual techniques. 


State Plans 

During the course of the workshop 
representatives from each State met as 
a State group to study their own needs 





in the light of the workshop problems. 
Each State developed specific “State 
plans for action,” and reports already 
received indicate that the various States 
involved are making an effort to study 
and improve their programs for teacher 
education for health. 

The 


personnel of the workshop were: 


administrative and consultant 


Frank §S. Stafford, Director—U. S. Office of 


Education. 

Glenn W. Arnett, State Coordinator—Director 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


H. B. Hunsaker, Campus Coordinator—Head, 
Department of Physical Education, Recre- 
ation, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Vivian Drenckhahn, Associate in Health Edu- 
cation, National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Helen Manley, Specialist in Health Instruc- 
tion and Physical Education, Division of 
Elementary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Philip G. Johnson, Specialist for Science, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, U. 8S. Office of 

Education. 


Dean F. Smiley, Consultant for Health and 
Physical Education, American Medica] Asso- 
ciation, 585 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Ill. 


SCHOOL LIFE Reprints 
TWO REPRINTS entitled Health 


Education for Eleme ntary Schools, by 
Helen M. Manley, and Elementary Sei- 
ence Ne ries. by Glenn (). Blough, have 
been issued of a number of articles ap- 
pearing in recent issues of ScHoon Lire. 
Copies of these reprints may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents each. Orders should 
be sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 





HEN WE REFRAIN from using as 
W much of certain foods as we would 
ordinarily use, more of those foods are m« 
released and can be available for others. 

The “others” now are the people in the 
war-ruined countries—children and all— 
whose food is too short for good health, Ne 
or for decent living, say authorities. ow 
They need more food and need it des- 


perately. 








conservation. 


Conservation—and Restoration 


By conservation in areas blest with 


plenty, restoration may be brought about 


re quickly in areas stalked with starva- 


tion. That is always true. 
Schools can help enormously in food 


They have proved that. 


rt only do they conserve food in their 


mn food services but they find ways to 
bring the school and the home together in 


far-reaching cooperative effort. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


the address of the school so that the 


Interest in Education of 
Exceptional Children 


Within recent months the U. S. Office 
of Education has received a number 
of communications from other coun- 
tries regarding the education of excep- 
children. An 


schools in South Africa is now study- 


tional inspector of 
ing in the United States with special 
attention to the needs of handicapped 
children in the Union of South Af- 
rica. A former exchange teacher from 
England, on her return, stopped at the 
Office of Education to discuss recent 
developments in the education and care 
of cerebral palsied children. 

Letters received by the Division of 
Elementary Education point to specific 
different 
letters 
from Australia, related particularly to 


interests and problems in 


countries. Among them are 


the educational problems of the deaf 


and cerebral palsied. <A letter from 
Switzerland is concerned with higher 
education for the physically handi- 


capped. Letters or visits from individ- 
uals from China, Holland, Canada, Bel- 
gium, New Zealand, and Egypt show 
that in those countries special services 
for the mentally retarded and the phys- 
ically handicapped are being initiated 
or further developed. 


Requests for Materials 
on World Relations 


Many requests are being received by 
the U. S. Office of Education each week 
for material on lands and people beyond 
our borders. Such requests are an indi- 
cation of the elementary schools’ inter- 
est in the international scene. However. 
it will be helpful if the following sug- 
gestions are considered : 

While letter writing is a necessary 
practice for children, and the ability to 
write a well-worded, specific letter is a 
valuable asset, the limited supply of 
materials and the even more limited 
staff make it impossible to answer each 
child. 


dren, why not select the best letter from 


To avoid disappointing the chil- 


the class, include the teacher’s name and 
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packages—and some are bulky—will be 
delivered to the teacher ? 
The second suggestion concerns those 


send us material for 


letters which say 
social studies,” or “send me everything 
you have on Latin America.” It would 
speed filling requests if the grade or 
grades for which material is desired is 
indicated ; the geographical area being 
studied; any particular topics being 
emphasized, such as_ transportation, 
agriculture, animal life, education, 
music. In other words, please be as 


specific as possible and it will help. 


Elementary Education 
Positions Abroad 


The Overseas Affairs Branck. of the 
Department of the Army has announced 
several positions in Korea and Austria. 
They include the following: 

(1) Specialist in elementary educa- 
tion for Austria, charged with responsi- 
bility of advising the Austrian elemen- 
tary school authorities and teachers and 
reviewing the programs made in the 
educational program throughout Aus- 
tria in elementary education; recom- 
mending statements of policy and pro- 
cedures for control and direction of all 
matters in the field of elementary 
education; assuming responsibility 
through technical channels for direction 
of program planning such as may be 
necessary to the encouragement of 
democratically sound and scientifically 
effective school programs. 

(2) Adviser on elementary education 
for Korea, with duties similar to those 
enumerated above. 

(3) Adviser to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in Korea, to advise with the 
Korean school officials in the planning, 
direction, and coordination of the 
school program in Chung Chong Namdo 
Province. 

(4) An adviser to the 
Bureau of Education in Korea with sim- 
ilar duties, but lesser responsibility. 

(5) Adviser to the president of 
Pusan College in Korea, to advise the 
president and faculty on problems of 


assistant 


curriculum, staff, budgets, facilities, and 
standards. 

The positions all require advanced 
study and experience in the field of 
education. Knowledge of the Korean 
language is desirable but not essential. 
Annual salaries for the first three and 
the fifth-named positions are approxXi- 
mately $7,300; the fourth, $6,100, in- 
cluding overseas pay. Living costs 
average $45 per month. Appointments 
are for 1 or 2 years. For further infor- 
mation write to R. C. Smith, Room 
50935, The Pentagon, Overseas Affairs 
Branch, Department of the Army. 


SOME CONFERENCE AND 
WORKSHOP REPORTS 


(Continued from an earlier issue) 


Reading Conference in 
Northern Michigan 


Northern State Teachers College at 
Marquette, in cooperation with the 
Michigan State Department of Educa- 
tion, held a 3-day conference in July, 
designed to give teachers of the Upper 
Peninsula an opportunity to discuss 
their common problems in the field of 
reading. Woven into the program were 
talks, small group discussions, demon- 
strations in the elementary school, a 
panel discussion, a symposium, together 
with social occasions for good fellow- 
ship. 


Institute of Child Development 


An interesting and varied program 
was planned for the Child Development 
Institute held at the University of Wis- 
consin July 28 to August 1. It at- 
tracted many who were interested to 
know of recent research findings related 
to child growth. Parents, school ad- 
ministrators, welfare workers, and 
others participated in discussions on 
such subjects as Home Atmosphere and 
Discipline, Nutritional Requirements, 
Effects of War on Children, Home- 
School Relations, and State Services for 
Children. The schedule of offerings 
included many approaches to learning 
about children through films; conducted 
tours to university clinics, the nursery 
school, and nutrition laboratories; lec- 
tures, demonstrations, exhibits, radio 
forums, and panel discussions. 
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Curriculum Problems of 
Rural Teachers 


Wisconsin’s teacher-preparing col- 
leges gave rural education an important 
place on their summer programs. Five 
of ten workshops which were announced 
in the Curriculum Co-W orker provided 
guidance on rural problems and offered 
college credit for the work. 

The Adams State College at Alamosa, 
Colo., conducted workshops in the 
towns of Alamosa, Antonito, and San 
Luis for rural teachers. Sixty students 
enrolled in the three workshops directed 
their efforts especially toward improv- 
ing their skill in teaching Spanish- 
speaking children in the country schools 
of the vicinity. 


Combined Arts Workshop 
and Children’s School 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Stillwater sponsored a 
combined workshop and_ children’s 
school in a local school during June and 
July. The college provided leadership 
on both a full-time and a part-time basis 
for the group of 60 children and 40 
adults. Both teachers and children had 
opportunities for direct experiences in 
discovering fundamental arts and crafts 
based upon needs and interests of chil- 
dren in home, school, and community. 
The curriculum was arrived at through 
a cooperative plan of and suggestions 
from the parents, the children, and the 
college. Swimming, painting, dancing, 
toys, and the use of tools ranked high- 
est among suggestions by the children. 


School Problems Laboratory 


Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., 
continued its annual workshop pro- 
gram with a School Problems Labora- 
tory June 16—July 23, which enrolled 
approximately 175 persons, and made 
use of a full-time staff of 11 persons 
and several part-time consultants. El- 
ementary and _ secondary teachers 
worked jointly in special groups rep- 
resenting a city or county at work on 
a special problem. Others scheduled 
themselves for work and study in a va- 
riety of groups covering instructional, 
administrative, and supervisory fields. 
yenerous provisions were made for 
space, equipment, and materials. A 


planning committee helped to keep the 
program flexible and to make best use 
of consultants by employing a number 
of challenging techniques. Developed 
as a part of the total program were 
special days devoted to the State group 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation and to the State Elementary 
Principals Association. 


Washington State Workshops 


For several years the State depart- 
ment of education in cooperation with 
local school systems and State teachers’ 
colleges have made possible workshop 
experiences for teachers in their local 
counties and school systems while earn- 
ing college credit toward their degrees. 
Workshops for the summer of 1947 
held in Bremerton, Vancouver, 
King County, Sunnyside, and Sedro 
Wooley. Attention upon 
child development, studies, 
health, physical activities, and instruc- 


were 


centered 


social 


tional materials. 


Health Education Activities 

Workshops in health education were 
held during the summer by various col- 
leges and universities for credit and 
some were sponsored wholly or par- 
tially by county, State, or Federal agen- 
cies. There have been health workshops 
for specific school districts, others for a 
county, a State, or for sections of the 
country. One list named 50 specific 
workshops but did not include all of 
those which have been in progress. A 
sampling of several types follows: 
‘~outhern States Work Conference, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., June 2-13. Four- 
teen States from the Southern Region 
sent representatives to this conference, 
to study health and health education 
in this region. The areas covered were: 
The place of health education in the 
total educational program; the prob- 
lems in the Southern Region such as 
teacher education, materials of instruc- 
tion, health service, etc.; administra- 
tion; promising health practices in the 
Southern Region; plans for the future 
in each State. 

Kansas State Workshop, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, June 23- 
July 3. The Kansas Department of 
Health and the Department of Edu- 
cation sponsored a workshop at Law- 


from 
each county of all agencies interested 


rence, Kans. Representatives 
in health attended. 
this workshop was “To help further 
health education in the homes, schools, 


The purpose of 


and communities of Kansas.” 
Demonstration Workshop on Teacher 
Training, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
30—July 11: This 
workshop was composed of representa- 


lege, Logan, Jum 


tives from all teacher training insti- 
tutions and organizations having and 
training personnel for health teaching 
from 6 Rocky Mountain States, i. e., 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, and Wyoming. College credit 
either on graduate or undergraduate 
level was offered. The U. 8S. Office of 
Education and National Tuberculosis 
Association sponsored the workshop. 
The purpose of this workshop was to 
formulate plans for improving teacher 
training for health education in each 
State. 

City Workshop, Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 15—-July 25. 
ers in Philadelphia Public Schools at- 
tended the workshop sponsored by the 
Board of Education of Philadelphia. 
Graduate and credit 
could be earned through the University 
of Pennsylvania or Temple University. 
One area of instruction in the workshop 
was health with 21 participants in the 
health section, including nurses, elemen- 


Seven hundred teach- 


undergraduate 


tary school teachers, secondary teachers 


of science, physical education and 
health, guidance consultants, nutri- 


tionists, school psychologist and health 
coordinator. Some of the objectives of 
this group were: To learn the health 
resources available to Philadelphia 
teachers; to learn how all phases of 
health could be the 
child’s life; to plan how this workshop 
group could help other teachers to im- 


interwoven in 


prove the health program in Phila- 
delphia. 
Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge, June 9-August 30; A series of 
workshops of 3-, 6-, 9-, 12-weeks dura- 
tion with corresponding college credit 
was held at Louisiana State University. 


Special Education 

In special education, or the education 
of exceptional children and youth, sum- 
mer workshops and conferences have 
taken on several different forms. Some 
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\¢ A 
have been related to summer session 


courses, lasting for the entire period of 
the summer session and involving all- 
day activities on the part of students 
enrolled. Others have been 2- or 3-day 
conferences, at which lectures and dis- 
cussions on one or more types of excep- 
tional children made up the program. 

projects 
Some were planned by a par- 


In sponsorship, too, the 
varied. 
ticular university or teachers college. 


Others were carried on cooperatively 


with one or more State departments 
joining the teacher education institu- 
tion in sponsoring them. There has 


been in all of them an increasing em- 
phasis upon the importance of identify- 
ing and helping the exceptional child in 
the regular classroom as well as upon 
the need of specialized knowledge and 
service for those requiring more highly 
differentiated 


instruction in a special 


school or class. 


[/linois State Normal University, in 


connection with its summer session 
courses on special education, held a 
week’s conference on curriculum plan- 


Ne Ww 


University held a 6-weeks’ prac- 


ning for the mentally retarded. 
York 
ticum for teachers and supervisors of 
mentally retarded children, covering the 
areas of psychology, methods and ma- 
demonstration 
With the 


cooperation and support of the State 


terials, guidance, and 


teaching and observation. 
Department of Education, 12 teacher- 
Texas 
workshop or 


education institutions in 
ducted 


courses in the education of exceptional 


con- 
6-week survey 
children, several of them being of an 
advanced nature. 

The University of Oklahoma held its 
second annual 3-day conference on ex- 
ceptional children, and a 10-day work- 
Butler 


University, in Jndiana, held its third 


shop on delinquency control. 


annual conference on the exceptional 
child, with a full week’s activities given 
to consideration of slow-learning chil- 
dren, hearing therapy, sight-saving, and 
arts and crafts for all groups. 

The Oregon State System of Higher 
cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 


Education, in 


tion, held a 4-weeks’ workshop covering 
psychology and education of the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing, the visually han- 
dicapped, the speech handicapped, and 
maladjusted children. At Ohio State 
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University, a week’s workshop was con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the 
State Department of Education and 
the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 
slow-learning, 


Lectures and discussions on the 
hard-of-hearing, crip- 
pled, speech defective, psychological 
problems, and visiting teacher services 
all entered into the program. 

The University of 7’ennessee, in co- 
operation with the State Departments 
of Education, Public Health, and Pub- 
lic Welfare, conducted a 6-weeks’ work- 
shop on “Meeting the Needs of Chil- 
dren.” It gave special attention to hos- 
pitalized and homebound crippled 
children, to speech correction, audio- 
metric testing, sight-saving, mentally 
retarded and gifted children, visiting 
teacher services, and child guidance. 
Demonstration teachers were a part of 


the workshop staff, and visiting consult- 
ants included social workers, physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, and nutritionists. 

These are but examples of the many 
summer workshops and conferences 
that have been available in 1947 in the 
field of special education, To them 
should be added also the full summer 
session schedules of work held at such 
institutions as Michigan State Normal 
College, Wayne University, Buffalo 
State Teachers College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, Florida 
State University, and many other 
teacher-education institutions in every 
part of the country. The phenomenal 
growth in special education provisions 
is demanding increased attention to the 
adequate preparation of teachers to 
meet the needs of exceptional children 
and youth. 





Parent Participation in the 
School Program 


by Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist in Extended School Services 


ODERN SCHOOLS emphasize 
that parents should be a part of 
all work that deals with children. This 
practice is based on knowledge that the 
child has his first and deepest experi- 
ences in family life and derives his se- 
curity through knowing, subconsciously 
at least, that his parents and other adults 
united in their concern for his 
welfare. 

Because parents have much to give to 
the teachers who come in contact with 
their children, they should be included 
in making and carrying out plans affect- 
ing the child. When parents and teach- 
ers are partners, home and school pro- 
vide learning experiences that are con- 
tinuous, unified, and rich in meaning. 

Parents need to become active partic- 
ipants in school programs if they are 
to grasp the significance of the school. 
It is equally true that teachers cannot 
work understandingly with children 
until they are acquainted with the 
child’s home background. When the 
two become partners, parents lose their 
feeling that teachers should take over 
the education of their children and 


are 


children and teachers discover the in- 
valuable contributions parents can 
make to the understanding of children. 


How To Reach Parents 

How do schools reach parents? The 
first step is for parents to feel that they 
are wanted, Usually parents come to 
the school when the staff makes them 
feel welcome, and lets them know that 
they, too, are members of the school. 
The atmosphere which teachers and 
other school personnel create determines 
largely how parents feel about coming. 
Too often parents and teachers meet 
only when something unpleasant hap- 
pens. Parents have a right to know 
when their children have done some- 
thing well, just as much as to know 
when they are having difficulties. 

A point for teachers to remember is 
that parents are busy people too. 
Often it is difficult for them to arrange 
things at home so that they can attend 
meetings or participate in the school 
program. However, they usually re- 
spond when they find leadership which 
is inspirational and refreshing, or when 











they feel they are furthering their 
child’s education and enlarging their 
own horizons. Parents who are unable 
to take an active part in school activities 
should not be made to feel that their 
children will suffer. Even though home 
circumstances may keep them away, 
there are many ways in which they may 
take part in the school life. Emphasis 
in the past has usually been placed on 
attendance at meetings. Though a 
feeling of group-belonging is often de- 
veloped in this way, it is probably the 
least effective method of building good 
working relationships. 

Schools are discovering various ap- 
proaches for making the partnership 
with parents effective. Through real 
projects which parents have a part in 
planning, they learn much about the 
school. Inherent in these cooperative 
plans is the spirit that parents and 
teachers are solving problems together 
and that solutions only 
through the united efforts of those con- 
cerned. 

Many situations could be found to 
illustrate successful ways parents and 
teachers are working together. Several 
plans for participation are described 
which have helped parents to under- 
stand their children better and to know 
what the school is doing for children. 


can come 


Mothers’ Council 


The Mothers’ Council in a public ele- 
mentary school of River Forest, Illinois, 
meets once a month with the principal 
to discuss ways and means of. carrying 
out plans for the children and arrang- 
ing programs for parents. One mother 
from each grade is chosen as a “key- 
mother” for that group. She serves 
on the executive committee for the 
Council and the room teacher is free 
to call upon her for any help she may 
need during the year in 
parents. 

Early in the school year the class- 
room teacher and mothers in the grade 
meet together. The teacher may start 
the discussion by describing the various 
projects in which the children are in- 
terested and ways in which the parents 
might help in the classroom. For ex- 
ample, the teacher in the second grade 
explains that children are beginning to 
feel independent in their 
Since children’s achievement and inter- 
est vary greatly in reading, it is not 


reaching 


reading. 
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always possible for children to have 
as much individual attention as they 
She wonders if the parents will 
help. Each child needs a chance to read 
to someone every day. It will help the 
children to gain confidence and prevent 


need. 


them from getting into careless habits if 
they can read to an adult. The teacher 
points out that such parent participa- 
tion will help them to understand their 
child better; also that it will provide 
opportunities to become acquainted with 
their child’s friends. 

There are other ways in which par- 
ents help at this school. “One mother 
who is especially interested in crafts, 
works with half of the group once a 
week while the other half is at manual 
training. Another is especially inter- 
ested in sewing and helps with very 
simple costumes for creative dramatics. 
The parents are always ready to take 
a grade group on trips in their cars. 
They have adopted a friendly, helpful 
attitude and are keenly interested in 
the whole group as well as their partic- 
ular child. On a rainy day they stand 
ready to take a car full of children 
home. The children know all the par- 
ents and look forward to having them 
at school. They are perfectly at ease 
with them and go to them for help as 
they would to the teacher.” 

How do the parents feel about the 
school program when they have a chance 
to take part in the daily school activi- 
ties? The teachers believe they come 
to understand the purposes of the school 
program. Parents’ remarks after their 
participation often reveal that they are 
growing through this cooperative ex- 
perience. Teachers notice that they are 
net as prone to compare children in the 
sroup but that comments are focused 
on the progress of individual children. 
Parents are often more sensitive to the 
needs of the school and show interest 
in securing material to help carry on 
an activity program after they assist the 
teacher. They are also appreciative of 
the outside work and planning neces- 
sary on the part of the teacher in order 
that children may have worth-while ex- 
periences in the classroom. Observa- 
tion and work in the classroom help 
them to see what the school is doing. 

This kind of parent-teacher coopera- 
tion has a marked effect on the school 
adjustment of the children. They re- 
spond favorably to an atmosphere in 





which parents and teachers work to- 
gether. They seem to sense that there 
is less conflict between home and school; 


they are more relaxed and free to learn. 


Classes for Parents 

With the two-fold aim—to help par- 
ents see their children more objectively 
as developing personalities and to aid 
teachers in becoming better acquainted 
with the parents, the home point of view, 
and the problems which arise in family 
life—an experiment in parent partici- 
pation was organized in the public 
of Kansas City, Missouri, 
through setting up observation-discus- 


schools 


sion classes for parents in three kinder- 
gartens. This plan was put into opera- 
tion by the director of parent education, 
the director of kindergarten-primary 
education, principals, teachers, and 
parents, 

At the first meeting which parents 
attended, there was a discussion of the 
kindergarten program. The 
were then invited to visit the 5-year-old 


mothers 


groups and were given a guide to help 
them observe the children’s behavior as 
well as to suggest the desirable role of 
an observer. Following the meeting 
small groups of not more than 8 or 10 
mothers were scheduled to observe. A 
schedule covering a 2-week period was 
necessary to cover the entire group of 
parents and to find a time when it would 
be convenient for parents to visit. 

At the end of the 2-week observation 
period, a second group meeting was 
held at which parents discussed their ob- 
servations. This plan was repeated for 
three observations and four discussions. 
The areas of study centered on (1) 
habits we wish to establish, (2) social 
activities, and (3) creative activities. 
The director of parent education served 
as discussion leader, but the principal 
and kindergarten teacher in each school 
were present and took an active part. 

At the conclusion of the series, 
mothers representing each school met 
with the principals, teachers, and direc- 
tors to evaluate this project. Among 
the values which mothers pointed out 
were: The plan directed their observa- 
tions on special topics and helped give 
their observations focus; parents were 
stimulated to think 
through certain school practices; they 
saw the group as a working unit; and 
had common 


question and 


parents and _ teachers 
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ground for discussing a specific situa- 
tion. The children were delighted to 
have their parents come to visit. 

Within a few months the idea of ob- 
servation-discussion groups spread to 
other parents and requests were being 
made for this type of offering to be given 
again. A most worth-while result was 
the reaction of teachers who heard about 
it. A request came to the parent edu- 
10 kindergarten 
teachers for a short, in-service training 


cation director from 
program so that they might carry on a 
similar plan with their parents. Since 
felt 


the leade1 for the discussion, the parent 


it was that the teacher should be 
education director was asked to help 
them develop skill in discussion tech- 


niques and methods of leading a group. 


Parent Committees 
Work With Teachers 


Parents and teachers in the Linwood 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota, who re- 
viewed a year of cooperative participa- 
tion in the school program found their 
plan brought home and school together. 
First steps were taken when a few par- 
ents gathered to talk with the principal 
and teachers about amalgamation of 
two districts brought together by a 
change in boundary lines. They de- 
cided to have an evening rally to which 
all the parents would be invited. Care- 
ful plans were made so the parents 
would get acquainted at this meeting. 
Dessert was served on arrival and dur- 
ing the evening the principal and a 
teacher talked on the value of closer 
cooperation between home and school. 
Suggestions as to ways parents might 
help at the school had been listed on a 
mimeographed sheet and were passed 
the 
gested which parents might make were: 
Storytelling, puppet 
playing the piano, showing collections 


out. Among contributions 


sug- 
shows, singing, 


of nature materials or hobbies, and 
showing films. 

That evening the parents organized 
several committees. A visiting com- 
mittee was formed to assist the teacher 
in making a schedule of dates which 
were convenient for parents to spend 
a morning at school. A home committee 
and supply committee were named on 
which parents who could not give time 
during school hours might help—to 
obtain books, 


renovate equipment, 


wooden boxes, paint worn equipment, 
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and add to the play facilities. 
Planning which developed 
nized the contribution which both fath- 
Fathers 
who spent an evening at school helping 


recog- 
ers and mothers could make. 


sort out and repair play equipment 
learned, among other things, what kind 
of play equipment children need; what 
kinds of apparatus are most durable; 
and why play is so important for the 
growth of children. Mothers who spent 
a morning at school went home with 
many ideas which they incorporated in 
the home activities. Children who had 
showed retiring and unhappy behavior 
at school were found to improve after 
parents came to school. Parents showed 


LIBRARY 


keen interest in the functioning of the 
school; they also learned a gteat deal 
about child development and their con- 
tributions added up to an enriched pro- 
gram for the children. 

Schools which have set up plans to 
encourage greater parent participation 
believe that many barriers are overcome 
between parents and teachers when both 
join in projects which are directed to- 
ward a good educational program for 
children. Although a great deal of time 
is required to carry on parent partici- 
pation activities, teachers and princi- 
pals in general agree that the values for 
the school and the home cannot be over- 
estimated. 


SERVICES 





How Well Are the 
Libraries Serving? 
CARNEGIE Corporat ion of New York 


has granted $175,000 for a 2-year study 
of how well existing public libraries are 
serving and 
whether libraries should become future 


American communities 
noncommercial radio, 
films, and television. Pointing out that 
$50,000,000 is spent annually in this 


custodians of 


country to support public libraries, Rob- 
ert M. Lester, the corporation’s secre- 
tary, said: “It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to how adequately the 
library, as an institution, is meeting the 


know 


public’s urgent need for information on 
local, national, and international prob- 
lems. Are present-day libraries geared 
for a horse-and-buggy society and, if 
so, how can they be most effectively 
modernized? These are the questions 
which the study will seek to answer as 
a guide for framing public policies.” 
Robert D. Leigh was appointed to 
head the inquiry. Dr. Leigh served as 
director of the Commission on the Free- 
dom of the Press whose comprehensive 
reports on mass communications were 
published recently. Experienced in an- 
American institutions, 
he investigated advances in secondary 
education for the Institute of Advanced 
Studies and is author of Federal Health 
the United States. 
He served during the war as director of 


alyzing major 


Administration in 


the Broadcast Intelligence 
Service of the Federal Communications 
Commission and was the first chairman 
of the United Nations Monitoring Com- 


mittee on international radio broadcasts. 


Foreign 


Proposed by the American Library 
Association, the survey is being con- 
ducted under the auspices of a special 
committee of the Social Science Re- 
Council. In Dr. 
Leigh as chairman, the Committee in- 
cludes Ralph A. Beals, director of the 
New York Public Library; J. Frederic 


Dewhurst, economist of the Twentieth 


search addition to 


Century Fund; Donald Marquis, chair- 
man of the psychology department, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Mary U. Rothrock, 
specialist in library services of TVA 
and president of the American Library 
Association; Richard H. Shryock, 
American history professor, University 
of Pennsylvania, and acting director of 
the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties; and Malcolm M. Willey, vice pres- 
ident of the University of Minnesota. 


Community Surveys 


The committee’s plan for the study 
features intensive surveys in 20 repre- 
sentative American communities rang- 
ing from metropolitan centers to rural 
villages. Ten of the communities se- 
lected will have highly developed li- 
brary facilities, and 10 will have aver- 
The survey will seek to 
find out the types of persons who use 


age facilities. 








the library and the types who do not, 
and why. 

In the initial plan, Dr. Leigh points 
out : “To define realistically what the li- 
brary’s role is, comprehensive know]- 
edge is needed on where and why differ- 
ent groups in a community turn for in- 
formation on economic questions, prob- 
lems in child care, local or national gov- 
ernment, international relations, and 
similar matters. What sources do they 
trust most and what sources most influ- 
ence their opinions? It is also impor- 
tant to know what people believe the 
library’s function should be.” 


Public Enlightenment and 
Mass Media 


“The ticking of the time clock on the 
atomic bomb accentuates the emergency 
character of achieving general enlight- 
enment on public affairs and human re- 
lations,” Dr. Leigh states. “The emer- 
gence of the United States as a world 
power and the sharp conflicts between 
highly organized and insulated groups 
in our own economy require an informed 
citizen opinion to make and implement 
policies of the most crucial nature.” 

As a major tax-supported institution, 
he points out, the library must be meas- 
ured against the background of mass 
circulation newspapers, magazines, low- 
cost books, radio, films, and the advent 
of television and facsimile. 
lem will be to find out whether the li- 
brary should be limited to books and 
printed matter or be developed into a 
community nucleus for all cultural and 
information media, ranging from art 
exhibits to noncommercial radio pro- 
grams -and documentary films. 

“No clearly defined institutional pat- 
tern has yet been created for the non- 
commercial use of radio, movie, tele- 
vision, and facsimile, comparable to the 
library’s custodianship of printed prod- 
ucts,” he said. 

Solutions for the critical shortage in 
library personnel will also be explored. 
Like the traditionally feminine posi- 
tions of teaching and nursing, library 
work today lacks prestige and adequate 
pay; and many positions remain unfilled 
or go to persons of inferior ability, ac- 
cording to Dr. Leigh. 


One prob- 


Basic Plan for the Study 
The study will cover the following 
aspects of the library as an institution: 


1. Evolution, functions, and objectives 
of the public library. 

2. The internal operations and manage- 
ment of libraries; personnel, costs, 
processes, and controls. 

3. Governmental and other overhead 
controls and services relating to the 
community library. 

4. Present services to, and relationships 
of, the library with the community. 

5. Relation to the library function of 
newer technical and commercial de- 
velopments in the field of communi- 
cation. 


Special Service Increasing 
With the 


school library supervisors in Kentucky 


recent appointment of 
and Arkansas, there are now 21 States 
which provide this special service. 
Louise Galloway has joined the Ken- 
tucky State Department of Education 
staff as School Library Consultant. 
Leila Heasley is School Consultant for 
the Arkansas State Library Commis- 


Ss1on. 


Adult Education Function 


Westchester Library Association Bul- 
letin (July issue) describes a timely 
adult education program carried on by 
the New Rochelle, N. Y., Public 
Library. 

Local concern over the seriousness of 
current housing problems led to a series 
of four forums emphasizing different 
phases of housing, as indicated by the 


titles: “First Steps Toward New 
Homes,” “Housing for Whom and 


How?” “Public Housing and the Com- 
munity,” and “Getting the Most House 
for Your Money.” 

Community leaders, including build- 
ers, realtors, architects, welfare admin- 
istrator, housing officials, and economics 
professors assisted in the organization 
of the forums as well as in speaking. 
Films used to start three of 
the sessions. Books were introduced 
A booklist was used 


were 


through displays. 
to publicize the series. 

Participants gained accurate infor- 
mation and greater understanding of 
the community, as well as of the Li- 
brary’s adult education function. 


Program to Further 
Library Development 


The recent Conference on Library De- 
velopment in the United States, called 
by the Commissioner of Education and 
held under the auspices of the Service 
to Libraries Section, June 16-18, pro- 
vided an opportunity for discussion of 
the major problems in the field of li- 
brary development and of the program 
of the Office in this field. 

The conferees participating in these 
discussions were selected to represent 
various types of libraries and library 
extension services and included laymen 
interested in libraries and related ac- 
The Office of Education 
represented by library, research, 


tivities. was 
and 
statistical specialists. 

At the close of the conference, rec- 
ommendations were formulated re- 
garding a program of action to further 
United 


The following general state- 


library development in the 
States. 
ments precede the suggestions of the 
subcommittees on the specific respon- 


sibilities of the Office in this program: 


One result of the war and the upheavals 
of these past few years has been te bring 
life of 
The 


libraries of our country are the natural and 


books and reading into the way of 
new millions of people, young and old. 
necessary agencies for providing in every 
area the needed supply of material by which 
this fresh impulse towards voluntary educa- 
tion will be brought to effect. 

Our American libraries fully sense their 
responsibility in this situation and have the 
experience to meet the need. They realize, 
however, that in 
staff they are only partly prepared to face 
the urgent situation which is now emerging. 

With these things in mind, this conference 
urges that our libraries in their group studies 
and projects and that librarians speaking as 
individuals place special emphasis this year 


equipment, material, and 


on putting library service on full community 
basis so as to cover not only library service 
in schools and colleges, but especially an ade- 
quate service to young and old who volun- 
tarily seek continuing education and guid- 
ance. 

This problem is national in scope and of 
such immediate urgency that the welfare of 
the United States demands an effort by the 
Federal Government toward its solution. 
The situation demands the provision of ade- 
quate resources on a national level to corre- 
late existing knowledge of librarians and edu- 
cators, so that the best thought and practice 
may be made known and may be used to 
the advantage of all the people. 
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WITH THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND 
TRANSFERS 


Home H. Ke mp fer recently joined 
the staff of the Secondary Education 
Division as specialist for general adult 
and post high-school education. Since 
1941, Dr. Kempfer was first supervisor, 
and then director of adult 
education in the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, with headquarters in 
Buffalo. 

He began teaching school near James- 
town, Mo., in 1929. 
cipal and superintendent in a number 
of Missouri schools, 1931 to 1940. In 
1941, he 
Briggs in education, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


regional 


Then he was prin- 


was assistant to Dr. Thomas 
secondary 


During the past year, Dr. Kempfer 
conducted a public opinion poll, “What 
Buffalo Thinks,” for the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. A\so, he has served as con- 
sultant in education at the University 
of Buffalo. 

Dr. Kempfer holds a bachelor’s de- 
gree in from Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, an M. A. 
degree from the University of Missouri, 
and Ed. D. from Teachers College, 
Columbia. 


education 


Arthur L. Benson has joined the staff 
of the Occupational Guidance and In- 
Service of the Vocational 
He serves as specialist in 


formation 
Division. 
individual inventory and counseling 
techniques. 

For the past year, Mr. Benson has 
been assistant State supervisor of guid- 
ance activities for Maryland. Among 
conducted inservice 
with 


other duties, he 


training conferences guidance 
counselors in the State. 

Following his release from the Army, 
Mr. Benson held a temporary appoint- 
ment in the same division which he 
has now joined permanently. 

During the war, Mr. Benson was as- 
signed as statistical control officer in 
the Adjutant General’s Office, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he supervised the 


preparation and analysis of official 
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data. Prior to that time, from 1935 to 
1942, he taught in the high schools of 
Easton, Md., his native city. During 
4 of those years, he was head of the 
guidance services of a high school of 
500 students. 

Mr. Benson received his B. A. degree 
from Lehigh University in 1933, and 
has done graduate work at Lehigh and 
at Johns Hopkins. 

WwW MK 

Paul E.. Blackwood recently came te 
the Office from Ohio State University 
to join the staff of the Elementary Di- 
vision as assistant specialist in science. 
Mr. Blackwood’s particular responsi- 
bilities at Ohio State included super- 
vision of science in the elementary de- 
partment of the University School. 

During the past two summers, Mr. 
Blackwood also was instructor in sci- 
ence education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Previously he 
had been associate professor of natural 
sciences, from 1941 to 1945, at Central 
Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Wash. Earlier experience 
includes 4 years of high school instruc- 
tion in science, in Eudora and Topeka, 
Kans. 

Mr. Blackwood is author of Labora- 
tory Manual and Workbook in Biology, 
published in 1941. He received his B.S. 
from Kansas State College, and his 
M. A. from Teachers College, Columbia. 


KW 


Three staff members of the Surplus 
Property Program have recently trans- 
ferred to other divisions of the office. 
Willis C. Brown is now assistant spe- 
cialist for aviation in the Secondary 
“ducation Division. Mr. Brown was 
first president of the Academy for 


Model Aeronautics, in Washington, 
D. C. His bachelor’s degree was ob- 


tained at Boston University. 

Silas M. Ransopher is now field rep- 
resentative in the Vocational Division. 
For a short period after World War II, 
Mr. Ransopher was vocational educa- 
tion consultant in the War Department. 
His experience includes direction of vo- 
cational training in public schools, in 





industry, and in the armed services. 
He also served in the educational pro- 
of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Mr. Ransopher received his 
bachelor’s degree from Kansas State 


gram 


College. 

Hartman C. Dignowity is now spe- 
cialist in trade and industrial education 
in the Vocational Division. He has 
been with the office since 1940, first in 
the war training and later in the sur- 
plus-property programs. LEarlier, he 
was director of trade schools in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and from 1935 to 1940, fore- 
man trainer and trade and industrial 
teacher trainer in the Texas State De- 
partment of Education. Mr. Digno- 
wity received his bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Texas and his M. A. 
from the same institution. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL KEYNOTE 


The public should not be a silent part- 
ner in American education. This was 
the keynote struck at a meeting of the 
Planning Committee for the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
held in the U. S. Office of Education, 
in October. 

The Committee discussed the respon- 
sibility of State educational officials to 
broaden the flow of communication be- 
tween educators and the public. Con- 
sideration was given the problems of 
extending public education into the 
thirteenth and fourteenth school years. 
The functions and organization of State 
Departments of Education were also 
considered. 

R. Lee Thomas, director, Division of 
Elementary Schools of Tennessee, and 
chairman of the Committee, states that 
the conference report would be referred 
to the State Departments of Educa- 
tion, and then to the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers for con- 
sideration at its Council meeting in Los 
Angeles, Calif., December 12-14. 


OFFICE EDUCATORS ABROAD 


John Lund of the School Adminis- 
tration Division has recently returned 
from Panama where he assisted the 
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Government of Panama in making a 
survey of its educational system. Dr. 
Lund was on assignment to the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, which un- 
der auspices of the State Department 
made arrangements for Dr. Lund’s par- 
ticipation in the survey. 


ww fy 


Harry Jager, chief of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice in the Vocational Education Divi- 
sion is due back from Hawaii early in 
December. 
on the further development of the guid- 
ance program of the 
In the course of his visit, however, he 
reviewed all phases of the vocational 


There he served as adviser 


school system. 


education program, especially as they 
pertain to the expenditure of Federal 
funds. 


PROJECT CONTINUED IN ADULT 
| EDUCATION 


A program to reduce illiteracy among 
10,000,000 adults in America is being 
continued under Office sponsorship 
through an additional grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The 
now in its second year, is 
directorship of Ambrose Caliver, spe- 
cialist for the higher education of Ne- 
groes. Under terms of the 
grant of $25,000, the project can be ex- 
tended for a period not to exceed 2 
years. 

Working in cooperation with the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, and the National Conference on 
Adult Education and the Negro, the 
project is especially concerned with the 
education of 3,000,000 adult Negro illit- 
erates. The emphasis of the project in 
its present stage is on the preparation 
of materials and teachers. 
call for stimulating participation by 
educational institutions and community 
organizations in a Nation-wide 
gram. 

Participating in the project are six 
institutions of higher learning: Atlanta 
University, Fort Valley State College, 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College, Fisk University, Virginia 
State College, and Hampton Institute. 
In addition, Howard University, Miner 
Teachers College, and the Adult Educa- 
tion Department of the Baltimore school 
system have cooperated. 


project, 
under the 


present 


Plans also 


pro- 


During the past year, 25 demonstra- 
tion classes were conducted, and nearly 
200 teachers were trained. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT STUDY 


A joint committee representing edu- 
cational and radio manufacturing inter- 
ests has planned a study of the purchase 
of radio equipment by schools, due to be 
published in 1948. 
scheduled to approve the survey ques- 


The committee was 


tionnaire and technique late in October. 

The study is designed to find answers 
to these questions: 

1. What are the factors which deter- 
mine the selection of radio equipment 
by schools ? 

2. Who in the local school systems 
are responsible for the selection of 
equipment ¢ 

3. How are purchases financed ¢ 

t. What provisions are made for the 
maintenance of equipment 4 

The study is one of several planned 
by a committee which includes repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Education, 
National Education 
Education by Radio, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Board of Education, Radio 
Manufacturers Association of America. 


Association for 
and the 


The first of these studies, published 
late in 1946, was ‘School Sound Sys- 
tems; the second, Recorders and Re- 
corded Program Players, is due off the 
press this fall. Then in addition to the 
one described above, are two others now 
being planned: one dealing with stand- 
ards for FM receiving sets for class- 
rooms, and the other dealing with trans- 
school broadcast station 


mitters and 


components. 


FUTURE HIGH-SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS 


During recent years something over 
70 percent, on the average, of youth of 
(14 to 17) attended 
school, according to the Research and 
Statistical Service. Because of a low 
birth rate during the thirties in com- 
parison with the forties so far, the num- 


high-school age 


ber of persons 14 to 17 years of age has 
been declining, and it is predicted will 
continue to decline until 1950. From 
1950, then, the number of children of 
high-school age will increase at least un- 
til 1960, and thereafter depending, of 





course, on the number of births in 1947 
and succeeding years. 

Similar considerations indicate that 
the supply of 18-year-old youth for col- 
lege freshman classes will be lowest in 
the fall of 1950 when there will be fewer 
than 2,000,000 in this age group; and 
greatest in the fall of 1964, when there 
will be over 3,000,000 18-year-olds. 

The table below, compiled by David 
T. Blose, specialist in State schoo] statis- 
tics, shows the estimated numbers of 
persons, 14 to 17 years of age, inclusive, 
for certain years in the next 15-year 
period. 


Persons, high Persons, high- 


school age school age 


1946 _ 8, 411, 000 1952 8, 189, 000 
1947 8, 215, 000 L954 &, 493, 000 
1948 8, 066, GOO 1955 S, 782, 000 
1949_ 7, 996, 000 1956 9, 269, 000 
1950 7, 964, 0CO 1958 10, 297, 000 
1951 8, O78, COD 1960 10, 924, 000 


Office Publication Used In Peru 


Education in Peru, Bulletin 1946, 
No. 3. of the Office of Education, is to 
be translated into Spanish by the Pe- 
ruvian Government to be distributed 
among schools in that country. 

Education in Peru was published by 
the Office as one of a series in compara- 
tive education. It was intended to as- 
sist educational administrators in this 
credentials of 


country in evaluating 


students from Peru. 


Negro History Week 


“THE WHOLE TRUTH And Noth- 
ing But The Whole Truth” is the theme 
of the annual Negro [istory Week 
program for February 8 to 14, 1948. 

Sponsored by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, the 
program is designed to improve inter- 
group relations by increasing knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the participa- 
tion of Negroes in American life and 
culture. An understanding of the part 
played by all social, economic, and ra- 
cial groups in building our civilization 
is stressed as essential to a true inter- 
pretation of history. 

Special posters, monographs, reports, 
books, and other assistance may be se- 
cured from the Association, 1538 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington 1, D. C. 
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NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


American History 


7 hy s tidy and ‘ie aching of Ame rican 


History. Richard E. Thursfield, Edi- 
tor. Washington, D. C., The National 


the Social Studies, A De- 
partment of the National Education 
Association, 1947. 442 p. (Seventeenth 


Yearbook. 1946) $2. paper ; $2.50. cloth. 


Council foi 


Offers practical assistance in attacking 


problems of instruction and classroom meth 
ods, emphasizes desirable procedures and ac- 
tivities in teaching and study, and provides 
guidance to the literature of American history. 


Discusses tests and measurements; considers 
what the study of American history can con- 
tribute in “One World;” and stresses the need 
for developing the understandings and skills 
essential to American 


building of loyal 


citizens 
History Textbooks 


A Study of National History T ext- 
hooks Used in the Schools of Canada 
and the United States. Washington, 
D. C., The American Council on Educa- 
tion, The Canada-United States Com- 
mittee on Education, 1947. 81 p. ( Pub- 
No. 2 of the Canada-United 
States Committee on Education.) 


lication 


The purposes of the study are to discover 


the extent to which national history text- 


the schools of Canada and the 
help the people of the two 


books used in 
United States 
countries to know and understand each other 
and to offer recommendations based on the 
facts discovered for the improvement of na- 
tional instruments of 


and the United 


history textbooks as 


goodwill between Canada 


States 


Educational Reconstruction 


Going To School In War-Devastated 
A Publication of the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the Com- 
International Educational 
Reconstruction. Washington, D. +s 
1947. 20 p. illus. 
\ddress: 
ternational Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 


( ‘ount) ry S. 


mission for 


15 cents, single 


copy. | Commission for In- 


in the occupied 
war-dev- 


going to school 


I lescribes 


countries during the war and in 


astated countries today, Discusses rehabili- 
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tation and reconstruction of schools in war- 
devastated countries and lists the categories 
of needed assistance: Simple supplies; Mate 
rials and equipment; Books and periodicals, 
and materials for their preparation; Fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and study grants for for- 
eign students; Educational missions; Volun- 


tary service projects. 


Guidance 

A Selected Bibliography of Guidance 
Materials. Fast Lansing, Mich., Mich- 
gan State College, 1947. 8p. 

Prepared by Michigan State College, Insti- 
tute of Testing and Guidance. 
annotated list of refer- 
which will be tseful to 
schools assembling material on this subject. 
Contents: I, A Counselor’s Personal 
Library; II, Material Available for the Coun- 
seling Staff; III, A Recommended List for 
the General School Library. 


RECENT THESES 


These recently received theses are on 
file in the Library of the U.S. Office of 
Education, where they are available for 
interlibrary loan. 


Counseling, 
Presents a selected 


ences on guidance 


Section 


Adult Edueation 


An Analytical Evaluation of the Con- 
tribution of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to Conswmer Education. By Leone 
P. Forkner. Master’s, 1946. George 
Washington University. 196 p. ms. 

Describes the growth and structural organi- 
zation of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Evaluates the laws under which the Commis- 
sion acts, as they apply to consumer protec- 
tion and education. 


Armed Forces Criticisms of Our Edu- 
cational System. By Catherine M. 
Finley. Master’s, 1947. George Wash- 
ington University. 45 p. ms. 

Presents favorable and unfavorable criti- 
cism of the American educational system, and 
shows the need for the reexamination of our 
light of recent 


philosophy of education in 


developments. 

Civilian Personnel Training in the 
Departmental Service of the Navy De- 
By Theodora Lambros. 
1946. Washington 


75 p. ms. 


partme nt. 
Master’s, 
University. 


George 


Traces briefly the history of civilian train- 
ing in the Navy Department, and describes 


the types of training needed in the various 


Bureaus of the Department. 


A Comparative Study of the Tran- 
scription and the Functional Methods 
of Teaching Elementary Shorthand, 
By Arnold C. Condon. Doctor’s, 1945. 
New York University. 139 p. ms. 

Compares the results of teaching shorthand 
by the transcription and functional methods 
to beginning students at the University of 
Arizona, West Allis High School in Wiscon- 
High School in Wisconsin, 
and Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. Finds that the results favor 
the transcription method and suggests its 


sin, Greensboro 


extended use. 


The Construction and Evaluation of 
a Test in Junior Business Education, 
By Dorothy A. Richardson, Master’s, 
1947. Boston University. 72 p. ms. 

Evaluates the test by administering it to 
100 ninth grade pupils who had just com- 
pleted a year’s study of junior business edu- 
cation. 


Co-operative Office Practice Training 
Plan for Suffield, Connecticut. By 
Mary E. Bond. Master’s, 1947. Bos- 
ton University. 98 p. ms. 

Shows the need of correlating skills learned 
in school with those found in the business 
office. Discusses the purpose of a co-opera- 
tive work-experience plan as it is related to 
office training, the need for and duties of 
a coordinator in such a program, and the 
purpose of the office practice class, 


Cost Analysis of Student Field Ex- 
perience in Public Health Nursing. By 
Vera Fry. Doctor’s, 1945. New York 
University. 58p.ms. « 

Indicates that the cost of student field ex- 
perience to an agency is directly related to 
the number of highly paid professional work- 
ers participating in the program and the 
length of time spent in classes, group con- 
ferences, demonstrations, and field excursions: 
and that the public health nursing field-work 
financial asset to the agency 
offering a field-work program. 


student is a 


Democratic Experience and Educa- 
tion in the National League of Women 
Voters. By Sara B. Brumbaugh. Doe- 
tor’s, 1942. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 115p. 

Concludes that special interest in the im- 
provement of government and in education 
on the part of the League presidents has 
affected the educational program as well as 
the character of experiences which the League 
affords to its members and to the public. 


Development of a Program in Print- 
ing Composition for the Government 
Printing Office Apprentice School. By 








1947. 
9] p. 


Howard E,. Stingle. Master’s, 
George Washington University. 
ms. 

Discusses the use of lectures, demonstra- 
tions, tours, projects, notebooks, research, and 
section maintenance in the apprentice school. 

The Distributive Education 
dinator. By Wilbur E. Keeling. Doc- 
tor’s, 1946. University of North Da- 
kota. 225 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the duties of the 


coordinator as related to co-operative part- 
time classes, and the nature of his activities 


Coor- 


in the school and in the community, and the 
training and experience of coordinators. 
Employee Training Programs of Re- 


tail Organizations in Washington, 


D. C. By Helen K. Craig. Master’s, 
1946. George Washington University. 


65 p. ms. 

Analyzes personnel training procedures of 
eight leading retail stores. 

An Evaluation of Four of the Out- 
standing Supervisory Training Pro- 
grams as Conducted by Governmental 
Agencies During World War II in 
Washington, D.C. By Mary J. Adam- 
kiewicz. Master’s, 1946. George Wash- 
ington University. 70 p. ms. 

Evaluates 
Air Services Command, Department, 
and Adjutant General’s Office of the Army 
Service Forces programs. 


the Training-Within-Industry, 
Navy 


A Functional Curriculum in Profes- 
sional Forestry. By Earl G. Mason. 
Doctor’s, 1943. University of Oregon. 
100 p. 

Analyzes data on the scope of the work of 
the professional forester. 
tional curriculum in professional forestry in 
combination with instruction in general edu- 
cation. 


Develops a func- 


COURSES OF STUDY 

These courses of study were recently 
received in the Office of Education Li- 
brary. (For information regarding the 
courses listed, write to the sources indi- 
cated. ) 

Florida. State Department of Edu- 
cation. A Guide to Child Development 
Through the Beginning School Ye ars, 
Tallahassee, 1945. 63 p. (Bulletin no. 


~~” 


vo. 
Florida. State Department of Edu- 
sation. Developing Unde rstandings 


for Living in an Air Age. A Curricu- 
lum Guide for Air Age Education in 
Florida Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Tallahassee, 1946. 35  p. 


(Bulletin no. 51) 
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Educational Meetings 


& National of Chief State 
School Officers, Dec. 12-14, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Secretary, Ratpu Jones, State 
Commissioner of Little 
Rock, Ark. 

& American Vocational 
Inc., Dee. 15-18, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Secretary, L. H. Dennis, 1010 Vermont 
Ave. NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

& National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education, Dec. 
13, Los Angeles, Calif. Secretary, 
H. G. Hatsreap, State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Olympia, Wash. 


Council 


Education, 


A ssociation 9 


> American Association of Schools and 
De partments of Journalism, Dec. 29-31, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Norvau 
New Luxon, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

a Ame rican Association of Te ache 8s of 
Journalism, Dec. 29-31, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Secretary, Norvan New Luxon, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
& Vodern 


America, 


Language Association of 


December 29-31, Detroit. 


Mich. Secretary, Percy W. Lona, 100 
Washington Square E., New York, 
N. Y. 

. 4 | le rican Association of T eache Ts of 
French, Dec. 27-29, Detroit, Mich. 


Secretary, Grorce B. Warrs, Davidson 
College, Davidson, N. C. 

p& American Association of Teachers of 
Italian, Dec. 28-29, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary, Joseru Rossi, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

» American Association of Teachers of 


Spanish and Portuquese, Dec. 28-29, 





Detroit, Mich. 
DrLanp, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

p> Speech Association of America of the 


Secretary, (GRAYDON Ss. 


National Education Association, Dee. 
29-31, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


tary, Loren D. Rem, University of Mis- 


Secre- 


souri, Columbia, Mo. 

& Music Teachers National Association, 
Dec. 30 through Jan. 2. 
Secretary, Witrrep C. 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

> National Association of Schools of 
Music, Dec. 28-30, Boston, Mass. Sec- 
retary, Burner C. Turniny, Southwest- 


Soston, Mass. 


Barn, Indiana 


ern, Memphis, Tenn. 

>. Lmerican Ph ysics 
Teachers, Dec. 29-31, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, C. J. 
OversecKk, American Institute of 
Physics, 57 E. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
& National Association of Biology 
Teachers, Dec. 29-30, Chicago, Il. 
Secretary, M. A. Russeiy, 403 Califor- 
nia, Royal Oak, Mich. 

> National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Dec. 27-29, Charlottesville, 
Va. Secretary, Ciype F. Konn, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

p> National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, Dec. 29-31, St. Louis, Mo. 
tary, J. Murray Hitz, Bowling Green 
Business University, 
Ky. 

p Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment, National Research Council, 
Dec. 27, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, C. E. 
Patmer, U. S. Public Health Service, 
National Institute of Health, Bethesda 
14, Md. 


F Lssociation of 


Secre- 


sowling Green, 





Long Beach, Calif. Public Schools. 
Airplanes and Airports. A Unit of 
Work for S¢ cond Y¢ ar Children. 1945. 
77 p. mimeographed. 

Long Beach, California. Public 
Schools. How Record Keeping Has 
Helped Man’s Progress. Long Beach, 
1946. 43 p. processed. 

New York (State). University. Ju- 
nior A viation Communication : An In- 
dustrial Arts Work Book for High 
School Pupils. Albany, 1944. 75 p. 

North Dakota. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. North Dakota Elemen- 
tary Course of Study for Rural and 
Graded Schools. 1945. 
309 p. 


Bismarck, 


Ohio. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Ohio High School Standards, 
1945. Music Education for Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Columbus, 1946. 
105 p. 

Oregon. State Department of Edu- 
cation. A Guide to the Program of 
Studies in the Elementary Schools of 
Salem, 1945. 155 p. 
Department of Public In- 
A Guide to the Program of 
High Schools. 


Oregon. 
Oregon. 
struction. 
Studies im 
Salem, 1945. 


Oregon 
96 p. 


The Educators’ Bulletin Board is pre- 
pared each month in the U. S. Office of 
Education Library. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 


the agency issuing them. 











Edueation in El Salvador. 


By Cam- 


eron D, Ebaugh. 
Washington, U 
ing Office, 1947. 
1947, No. 3) 


.S. Government Print- 
81 p., illus. (Bulletin 
25 cents. 
One in the series of basie studies on educa- 
tion in a number of Central and South Amer- 


ican countries. Part of a program to promote 


understanding of educational conditions in 
the American countries and to encourage co- 
operation in the field of Inter-American 


education 


Camping and Outdoor Experiences in 


the School Program. By Helen K. 
Mackintosh. 
Washington, U 
ing Office, 1947. 
1947, No. 4) 


. S. Government Print- 
fl p., illus. (Bulletin 
1D cents. 


Presents the possibilities of camping and 
outdoor experiences in the public-school pro- 
gram, with particular emphasis on day, over- 
night, week-end, and year-round camping 
Describes programs found in var- 


ious parts of the United States, and offers 


programs, 


suggestions to schools on ways to begin such 


programs 


Schools for Children Under Six. By 
Mary Dabney Davis. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 58 p., illus. (Bulletin 

1947, No. 5) 


~0O cents. 


Reports on the status and need for nursery 
schools and kindergartens and gives answers 
(1) What do we know about 
educational facilities for children under six? 
and (2) How are 


to two questions: 


nursery schools and kinder- 


gartens organized and operated? 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Wood Properties and Paint Durabil- 
ity. By F. L. Browne, Forest Serv- 
ice, 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1947. 10 p. (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 629) 10 cents. 
Information about how wood takes and 


holds paint; of interest to all who use paint 
wood. Supersedes Leaflet No. 62, 
Why Some Wood Surfaces Hold Paint Longer 
Than Others. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
of Recent Air Age Education Text- 
books. Prepared by the Office of 
Aviation Training, U. 8. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Washington, U. 8S. Civil Aeronautics 

Administration, 1947. 41 p. Mimeo- 

graphed. Free from the Office of Avia- 

tion Training, U. S. Civil Aeronautics 

Administration, Commerce Building, as 

long as the supply lasts. 


on new 


Lists materials published since 1944. In- 
rludes standard texts that incorporate such 
materials. 

Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
on the Professional Aspects of Avi- 
ation Education. Prepared by ,the 
Office of Aviation Training, U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Washington, U. S. Civil Aeronautics 

Administration, 1947. 40 p. Mimeo. 

Free from the Office of Aviation Train- 

ing, U. S. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 

tration, Commerce Building, as long as 
supply lasts. 

Recent publications, written for the educa- 
tor, which deal with the objectives, scope, 
curricula, and methods of aviation education. 
County Boards and Commissions. 

Prepared under the supervision of 

Allen D. Manvel, Bureau of the 

Census. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 91 p. (Census Bureau 
Reports on Governmental Organiza- 
tion, No. 2) 

Based primarily upon an examination of 
State statutes and codes, supplemented by 


50 cents. 


reference to other State and local public 
documents. Concerned with two aspects of 
county government: (1) county governing 


bodies, and (2) special-function boards and 

COMLDMIILSSLONS., 

City Finances: 1945, Vol. 3—Statisti- 
cal Compendium. Prepared under 
the supervision of Allen D. Manvel, 
Bureau of the Census. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 258 p. $1.25. 

Covers 397 cities having populations over 
25,000. Tables on general revenue, genera) 
expenditures, enterprises, debt, and sinking 
and trust funds, 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1946. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, i947. 538 p. Free to li- 

braries and for official use; $3 from the 

Superintendent of Documents. 

Chapter I, “The Story Up to Now” by David 
C. Mearns, is a 215-page historical statement 
explaining the present status of the Library 
and the course of development by which it 
has become foremost among the great librar- 
ies of the world. 


OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT 
REPORTS 


United States Government Manual, 
1947. Second Edition (Revised 
through June 1, 1947). Prepared by 
Government Information Service. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 713 p. $1. 

Contains sections descriptive of every 
agency of the Federal Government in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches, 
Includes sections relating to quasi-official 
agencies and public international organiza- 
Appendix A outlines the legislative 
background of Federal agencies abolished, 
transferred, or terminated subsequent to 
March 4, 1983. 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


Newsprint. 


tions. 


Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 37 p. (War Changes 
in Industry Series Report No. 22) 15 
cents, 

Discusses the problems of production and 


consumption of newsprint, including our de- 
pendence upon foreign sources of supply. 





Rural Communities 





are Making New Demands 


on Education 


GS GS 


THIS NEW BULLETIN is designed to help answer 


questions on the rural school’s part in good living. It 





will be useful to teachers, parents, and supervisors in discussion 
groups or in individual planning. It explains how rural teachers 
are working, calls attention to their difficulties, and shows scenes 
from schools that are meeting such demands through improve- 
ment-of-living curriculums. ‘Text is keyed to bibliography. 61 


pages, illustrated. Price, 20 cents. 


LL 








Send your order 
with remittance to Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Discount of 25 percent on 


orders for 100 or more copies. 
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